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CHAPTER I. 

T"! TELL was it for Marie, in those first days 
* ' of utter misery, that her promise to 
Constance was ever ringing in her ears, stim- 
iilating her to resist the crushing pressure, 
and rouse herself from her own grief to 
think only of theirs, to whom she had so 
solemnly devoted herself It might have 
gone hard with her otherwise, under the 
prostration of such a blow. She never 
doubted that her sorrow must be insignificant 
compared with that of the bereaved mother 
and brother, and feeling her own bottomless, 
immeasurable, her pity for them was mea- 
sureless too. Of Mrs. Wentworth, indeed, 
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she saw little, and could not dream that 
it was remorse in her case which made 
grief so poignant, — ^remorse for the partial 
love which had given so much to one child, 
and so little to the other ; heavier remorse 
still for the neglect which had left her 
daughter, at the most critical age, without a 
mother's guardianship, and in hands which 
had proved so unfit for the trust. Her 
child's maiden honour had been imperilled, 
her happiness and her life sacrificed, be- 
cause the mother who should have watched 
over her was indulging her own feelings, 
under the pretext of duty to the better-loved 
son. Thus she sat in her darkened room, 
adding one more voice to the mournful 
chorus ever sending up the useless wail jfrom 
earth to heaven : " If I had known, if only I 
had known in that my day !" 

In the first revulsion of her feelings to- 
wards Constance, Mrs. Wentworth almost 
shrank from Archie, the innocent cause of 
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her self-reproach; and the poor fellow, in his 
double grief at his sister's death and his 
mother's comparative desertion of him, 
threw himself helplessly upon Marie, whose 
powers were taxed to the utmost to meet 
his demands upon her. The most trjdng 
part of her task was to answer^ or rather 
attempt to answer, his constantly repeated 
questions about the, to him, incomprehensi- 
ble fact of death. It was the first time the 
grim presence had approached him. He had 
never even seen it, as most children do, in 
the lower creation; his seclusion from all 
out-of-door amusements had prevented his 
either inflicting it or seeing it inflicted in 
field sports, and he had never cared for ani- 
mal pets of any kind. 

"Why did God kUl her?" he would a^k. 
"She was so pretty. Why does he kill pretty 
things ?" 

" I think she was too good, too pretty to 
live here," answered Marie, her tears falling 
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like rain. " God took her to be with him 
and the angels in Heaven." 

"TeU me about Heaven and the angels. 
What are they like? How do the angels 
live ? I want to fancy her where she is." 

Ah ! he httle knew what he asked. He 
little knew with what sidcening desire the 
mourners of the earth crave to follow in 
thought the beloved ones taken away, 
and cannot. How the poor lonely hearts 
ask with aching pam, " Where are they, our 
own, who were with us but as yesterday, 
breathing the same air, living the same life, 
wanting our love and giving us theirs in re- 
turn? How have these days, weeks, months, 
years gone by with them, which to us have 
been so long and weary? Have their thoughts 
been with us, as ours with them ? Have 
hey seen our tears, and yearned over our 

Wmessp Can they be happy when we 
*re so sad, or can there be indeed 

• A painleM sympathy with pain ?• 
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Or,— dread question that comes in our dark- 
est hours with an icy shiver as from the abyss 
of endless night,; — " Are they lost to us for 
ever? Does all end here, all lovcj' all hope, 
all life resolved into a handfiil of nauseous 
dust?" So yearn, so ache, so doubt thou- 
sands of human hearts, and no voice answers 
from behind the veil, no sound breaks the 
eternal silence. 

Marie tried to find an answer that should 
at least sound like one to herself and 
Archie, She described to him the angels 
as she had seen them in pictures ; and then 
she read to him in the last chapter of Reve- 
lations, of the great city descending from 
Heaven, that had no need of the sun, nor of 
the moon, for the glory of God did lighten 
it ; and of the pure river, clear as crystal, 
by whose waters grows the tree of life, and 
of the voice saying that God should wipe the 
tears from all faces, and there shall be no 
more death nor sorrow, nor crying, and there 
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shall be no more pain. Archie listened, and 
his imagination kindled at the glorious vision 
which rose before his eyes, vivid and dear 
as a living reality, till for the time his 
grief was swept away like clouds before the 
sun. 

There was nothing now to detain the 
Wentworths at St. Germain, and soon after 
the departure of Constance's remains, they 
began their homeward journey. They were 
to stop a short time in Paris, that the ne- 
cessary form of communicating with Marie's 
guardian, M. Bertrand, and obtaining his 
consent to her adoption by Mrs. Wentworth, 
might be gone through. Carteret under- 
took this errand, and Mrs. Wentworth em- 
ployed herself meanwhile in fitting Marie 
out properly for her new position in life. 
She seemed to find a kind of satisfaction in 
heaping her bounty upon the child, as if it 
were a kind of reparation towards Con- 
stance. Madame Ballot was appointed to 
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Marie's special service, and forthwith took 
possession of her and her wardrobe, with 
something of the pleasure of a child in a 
big doll, insisting upon her letting herself be 
dressed and undressed, looked after and 
waited upon as passively as a baby. Marie 
submitted silently to the good, as she had 
done formerly to the ill treatment. A few 
weeks ago any one of the hundred gifts 
Mrs. Wentworth bestowed upon her would 
have thrown her into an ecstasy of delight 
Now she received them all with the hum- 
blest gratitude indeed, but with no sense of 
pleasure. They reminded her only that 
she stood in the place that Constance should 
have filled, and the crape which covered the. 
rich sheen of her silk frock, was an emblem 
of the sadness which veiled over and dimmed 
all joy in her new possessions. Those who 
pnly saw the quiet, undemonstrative way in 
which she accepted the immense change in 
her position, said one would have supposed 
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she was bom to wealth and station, she took' 
to them so naturally; but Carteret read 
what was passing in her heart, and loved 
her the better for her faithfulness to the dead 
love of both. 

He had lost no time in communicating 
with the Abbe Bertrand. 'He was admitted 
this time without any difliculty, and was I'e- 
ceived almost cordially. 

"You have suffered much since I saw 
you,^' said Bertrand, as he looked at Carte- 
ret, where he sat with the strong light fall- 
ing upon him from th^ window. 

" I have ; but I would rather not speak 
6f that. Let me enter at once on what 
has brought me here," and he proceeded to 
relate, in the briefest possible words, Con- 
stance's death, and the promise given to her 
in her last moments by her mother and 
Marie, ending by requesting M. Bertrand'^ 
formal consent to the adoption of his ward 
by Mrs. Wentworth. 
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" So she is dead, that noble English girl," 
said Bertrand, in a voice so unlike his usual 
harsh tones, that Carteret could scarcely be- 
lieve it to be the same. " And you loved 
her,— I understand it all now. But, believe 
me, friend, it is better, a thousand times 
better, to mourn her dead in her purity and 
goodness, than to know her living and false. 
Weep for her, but thank God that no con- 
tempt for her or yourself turns your tears 
into poison," and as he spoke he laid his 
hand on Carteret's with a gesture of almost 
feminine tenderness. 

Carteret had -buried his grief in the depths 
of his heart, and had given no outward sign 
of it to any human eyes, but this strange 
touch of sympathy, coming so suddenly and 
unexpectedly, unmanned him. He bowed 
his head on his folded arms, and in spite of 
. every eflfbrt to control it, the long-repressed 
torrent burst forth, till the oak table on 
which he leant shook with the violence oi 
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the strong man's grief. Bertrand watched 
him in pitjdng silenoe, but turned away with 
true delicacy of feeling as soon as his passion 
began to subside, and by the time the other 
was able to look up he appeared absorbed in 
the writmg before hioL 

^^ Forgive me," said Carteret, as soon aa 
he could q>eak. ^^ I am ashamed of my 
weakness. Will you kindly give me your 
answer to Mrs. Wentworth's proposal, and 
I wiU go.'' 

^^My answer cannot be doubtful; but 
great ladies are sometimes capridous, and I 
should like to have some guarantee that 
Mrs. Wentworth will not, after unfitting the 
child for her own station in life, get tired 
of her, and throw her back into it." 

" Mrs. Wentworth is incapable of caprice 
in a matter which she looks upon as a solemn 
engagement to her daughter's memory. But 
her first thought has been to provide against 
the contingency of her death, and she pro- 
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poses settling on Marie the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds, which was to have been 
her daughter's dowry, to be invested for her 
in the names of trustees, yours and mine, if 
you do not object, the interest to be allowed 
to accumulate till her marriage, or Mr& 
Wentworth's death.** 

" This is noble generosity," said the priest^ 
a faint flush rising to his brow. "Marie 
will be made by it not only independent 
but rich. I will not offer thanks to Mrs. 
Wentworth, they would come with an ill 
grace from one who has forfeited his claim 
to be looked upon as Marie's friend, but 
tell her that her conduct makes me feel even 
a deeper shame for my own." 

Carteret rose to take his leave. The 
priest called him back as he reached the 
door. 

" I should like to see Marie once before 
she goes away. Send her to me ;— do not 
bring her." 
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" She shall come," said Carteret, and went 
his way. 

Marie was both very glad and very ner- 
vous at the idea of seeing her unknown re- 
lation. Her nervousness was the greater 
for having to go to him alone, but the mo- 
ment she found herself in his presence she 
forgot herself and her fears in her interest in 
him. She went up to him at once, and 
looking at him with those eyes which seemed 
to have power to draw a response from every 
heart, she said simply, 

" You knew my mother, sir. Will you 
tell me about her ?" 

The priest had laid his hand upon her 
head, and now turned her gently to the 
light. 

" You are like her, Marie, in feature, ^but 

not in mind," he added, as if to himself. 
"There is truth clear as crystal in your eyes." 

" Will you not tell me something about 
her ?" again asked Marie. 
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His brow contracted with pain. 

" Do not ask me to speak of her, my 
child. She did me a grievous wrong ; — she 
destroyed my life, and she nearly destroyed 
yours, by leaving you no other guardian but 
me. God knows I did not mean you ill, — ^I 
thought you were cared for, but I ought to 
have seen that you were. Can you forgive 
me the neglect which was so nearly fatal to 
you?" 

" I ought rather to thank you for it," said 
Marie, with a sad smile. " If I had been 
happy like other children, she^ would never 
have noticed me." 

" And now you will become an English- 
woman and a Protestant ?" 

" I wish to be what she was, if I can," an- 
swered Marie, humbly. " She was good as 
an angel in heaven." 

" It is just," murmured the priest ; " I did 
not sow, neither can I reap. She might 
have been my spiritual child, though not my 
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child in the flesh ; but I let her wander in 
strange pastures, and she is gathered into 
. another fold." 

He paused, then went on in a harsher 
tone, as if making a painful effort, 

" And now, Marie, as we shall probably 
never meet again, I will give you the only 
things she left you." 

He drew out a drawer in the table beside 
him, and took out a small leather case, well 
worn with use. It contained a miniature 
and a lock of dark hair." 

" Are they my mother's picture and hair?" 
asked Marie. 

" Yes, I was to keep them till you were 
old enough to value them. Take them 
now." 

He pushed them towards her without 
looking at them, but Marie's quick instinct 
told her that he was making a painful sacri- 
fice. 

" Keep them a little longer," she said, 
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gently putting them back in the drawer, 
after a long, long look at the picture, " I 
am but a child yet, and cannot remember 
her. They are of more value to you," 

" God bless you, child I" he said, with a 
sigh of relief. "And remember, if ever you 
want a fiiend, though it is little likely you 
should, come to me, and I will try to re- 
deem the past." 

" Ah ! if her mother had been like her," 
he thought, after Marie was gone, and he 
sat alone with the picture in his hand, "how 
different would my life have been, and I 
might have had a child like that to love, 
and to love me, — I wish I had not seen 
her." 

The day following this interview the 
Wentworth party left Paris, Poor Marie 
could not help thinking of the only other 
journeys she had ever made, — that first one 
to Normandy, of which every moment 
brought a fresh delight ; and the second to 
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St. Germain, which was so ftiU of hope and 
joy ; and many a tear fell when she was out 
of sight of Mrs, Wentworth and Archie, to 
whom the journey home, without the daugh- 
ter and sister who had come with them, was 
also full of poignant sorrow. 

Marie's only consolation was in being 
much with Carteret, who accompanied 
them as far as London. With him sh^ 
felt released from the necessity of exer- 
tion, which always pressed upon her 
when with the Wentworths, and his bror 
therly tenderness gave her the delicious 
feeling of being protected and cared for, 
which brought with it rest and peace. 
She took little heed of the new scenes 
they passed through. Her faculties of ob- 
servation seemed dulled by the over-activity 
of her emotional life during the last few 
weeks. Even the sight of the sea, and the 
novelty of going on board ship, scarcely 
stirred her, and she was content to sit on 
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deck, with Carteret's arm to steady her, 
and his cloak wrapped round her, so silent 
and passively that he began to fear the 
power of reaction against her grief was 
broken. He was relieved by seeing her 
rouse up when the strange sights and 
sounds of her new country greeted her 
on the English shore. It was Constance's 
and Carteret's country, and she looked 
about her with mor^ interest than she had 
yet shewn in anything. For the sake of 
saving Archie fatigue they had come up by 
sea from Boulogne to London, and as they 
steamed up the river, Marie's eyes lighted 
up with something of their old lustre as she 
watched the crowds of vessels moving up and 
down, the towns and villages oi^ the banks, 
and here and there caught sight of a larg6 
country house nestling amongst the trees. 

" Is Wentworth Grange like that ?" she 
would ask Archie, as each one seemed to 
^de past. j , ^ 
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"Not the leaat," laughed out Archie. 
"Wentworth Grange is much larger and 
prettier than that." And Marie tried to 
enlarge her ideas to the proper extent, 
though probably without much success. 

It was late when they disembarked at 
London Bridge, and the long drive through 
the crowded streets, brilliant with gaslight, 
completed Marie's bewilderment. By the 
time ihey reached Mrs. Wentworth's house 
in Grosvenor Square, she was fairly tired 
out body and mind, and let herself be put . 
to bed by Madame Bellot, — who was little 
less bewildered than herself by the new 
scenes, the strange servants, and the grand 
house, — scarcely conscious whether she was 
awake or already dreaming. 

The next day Carteret came, as he had said 
he would, to take her to see his mother. . 
It was a long walk, for Mrs. Carteret lived 
in Chelsea; but it was a happy one to Marie. 
To feel her hand in his, to be able to look 
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up to ham and ask him questions, and meet 
his kind look as he answered her, made up 
a great sum of joy ; and then she was going 
to see his mother, whom he had so often 
spoken of with a love and veneration little 
short of worship. They stopped at the 
door of a small house in Green Row, which 
Carteret opened with a latch-key, and led 
Marie upstairs unannounced. 

The drawing-room they entered struck 
her as the pleasantest room she had ever 
seen. It was neither large nor richly fur- 
nished, and had no charm of its own but 
the cheerful look-out over Chelsea College 
grounds, and the southern aspect, which 
let the sun pour in at both windows ; but it 
had a look of home, the home of refined 
and cultivated people, which Marie felt, 
though she could not have defined it. A 
high rosewood bookcase, well-filled with 
l)Ooks, occupied one whole side of the room. 
A few clever water-coloured sketches hung 
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on the other walls, and the only ornaments 
were a handsome clock, and a few marbles 
and bronzes of antique shapes and good 
workmanship. 

There was nothing for show, but every- 
thing for comfort, in the fiimiture and ar- 
rangements. Books lay about on the tables 
— books that were evidently read, not 
merely looked at, and a large writing-table 
near the fire-place bore traces of more 
serious occupation than the inditing of notes 
of invitation. From this table, as Carteret 
entered with his little companion, a middle- 
aged lady dressed in black rose and ad- 
vanced to greet them with a quick step and 
beaming smile. Her likeness to Carteret 
would have told Marie at once who she was 
without his words, " Here we are, mother.'' 
There were the same aquiline nose, and 
wide, almost transparent nostril; the same 
high forehead, and rich clustering chestnut 
hair, though silver threads were already 
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visible in hers; the same rather square, 
firmly set chin and flexible lips, with the 
same peculiar sweetness about their smile, 
tempering the gravity of a countenance 
which in repose was almost austere. But 
there was far more beauty in the mother 
than the son, and her large dark eyes shone 
out from their deep orbits with a brilliancy 
undimmed by years or sorrow. Marie felt 
as if their piercing glance looked through 
and through her, but the next moment they 
melted to such exquisite tenderness, that 
the child instinctively threw her arms round 
her neck, and laid her head on her bosom, 
whilst the big tears, never far oif since 
Constance's death, rolled fast on Mrs. Car- 
teret's dress. The latter sat down, drawing 
Marie gently on to her lap. 

" She is just what I expected," she whis- 
pered to her son, who looked on at this 
little scene with a pleased expression. 

*' And you are more than she expected, 
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you see," answered he, in the same tone ; 
** but she will right herself soon, — she does 
not often give way." 

"Leave her to me awhile, and call for 
her again. By that time we shall under- 
stand each other." 

So he went, and Marie, roused by the 
door closing, looked up, and crimsoned all 
over at finding herself alone with the lady 
with whom she had allowed herself to take, 
as she thought, so great a liberty, and tried 
to get on to her feet, murmuring an apo- 
logy. But Mrs. Carteret gently retained 
her where she was, and began talking of 
Henry, and led Marie on by degrees to talk 
of him too, and tell her of their first ac- 
quaintance ; and so winning her way, that 
soon Marie found herself pouring out all 
her hieart to this friend of an hour, — telling 
her secret awe of Mrs. Wentworth, her 
sense of oppression imder the stately gran- 
deur of her new home, and her dread of 
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her own inability to fill the place which 
Constance's death-bed wishes had assigned 
to her. And at last came the question 
which had lain like a stone at her, heart 
ever since Archie had asked it of her. 

" Why did she die ? Why did God take 
her, who was so beautifiil, so precious, and 
•who might have been so happy, and leave 
the poor blind crippled beggar, who used to 
sit on the road-side and say he prayed for 
death to end his misery ?" 

" My childj that is a question which no 
human wisdom can answer. Neither I nor 
the wisest man alive knows any more than 
you do. But suppose your father had done 
something that hurt you very much ^" 

" I never knew my father, nor my mo- 
ther either," said Marife) piteously. 

The lustrous eyes looking down into hers 
grew dim at the words, and the voice was 
even more tender that murmured, 

"Poor child! poor child! Well) sup* 
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pose the fiiend you love best in the world, 
Henry, for instance, were to give you great 
pain, should you believe he had done it 
only to hurt you ?" 

" Oh I no ; I should be sure it was to do 
me good somehow, as when he used to 
hurt poor Constance so terribly in dressing 
her bums. I know he is so good, and so 
wise. 

" Then cannot you believe that God, who 
made him, is' better and wiser still, and that, 
if He gives His children pain, it is for some 
good purpose, though we cannot understand 
it ?" 

" Do you believe it ?"" 

" As I believe in my own existence, — ^as I 
believe in my own love for my son." 

Marie looked up at the noble face of the 
Speaker, so calm, yet so earnest, then she 
laid her head down again in silence. A 
new light seemed to have dawned upon her, 
a new strength to have entered her soul, 
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and in after-days the seed then sown, small 
as a grain of mustard-seed, grew up into a 
tree of life which no storm could break or 
uproot. 

When Henry came back, Mrs. Carteret 
gave her up to him with an affectionate em- 
brace, and Marie walked home with him 
very silently. 

" You have not said a word to me about 
my mother," said he, as they were about to 
part at Mrs. Wentworth's door. 

" I do not know how to say what I feel 
about her," answered Marie, "but I no 
longer wonder that you are so good, now I 
have seen her." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rilHE Wentworths left London next day. 
^ Carteret went to see them off, and 
when Marie's hand, waving a last farewell, 
disappeared as the carriage turned round 
the corner, he stood on the steps of the 
empty house, feeling inexpressibly desolate. 
Marie had been so interwoven with his one 
engrossing object of thought and feeling 
during the last few months, that now she 
was gone it seemed to him as if a blank had 
fallen upon him, that he had nothing left to 
think of or to care for. He walked slowly 
home to Green Row. There he was sure 
of sympathy, the silent intelligent sympathy 
which is so precious at those times of utter 
depression, when iiisi-as impossible to seek 
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consolation from without as to find it within. 
He had never told his mother of his love 
for Constance, but she had guessed it, and 
the first evening of his return, as they sat 
together in the dusk by the firelight, he had 
laid his head upon her shoulder, and wept 
out his grief, while her hand rested upon 
his head, and her fingers stroked his hair 
with the same tender touch that had soothed 
his childish sorrows. « 

Now, as he sat wearily in the chair facing 
hers, she noted sadly the languor of his atti- 
tude, and the look of care in the young face 
she used to call her sunbeam. She knew 
how dreary was his mood, how weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable were all the uses of 
this world to him just then. She felt it al- 
most a misfortune at that moment that the 
death of his uncle had put him in possession 
of a competence which made him indepen- 
dent of the active practice of his profession, 
and had thus withdrawn the necessity for 
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exertion, which could alone have roused him 
from his despondency. But she comforted 
herself with the reflection that a youngy 
vigorous nature like his was not to be 
crushed by a first sorrow, which had no sting 
in it. 

" And that poor girl could not really have 
suited him," she thought. " A weak nature, 
such as hers must have been, could not in- 
spire him with the kind of attachment which 
influences a whole life. If it had been 
Marie, a few years older, that would have 
been very different." 

And she trusted that the beneficent hand 
of Time alone, without any external help, 
would restore him to cheerfulness and whole- 
some activity. 

The help came, however, though in a 
very different form from any she had thought 
of She herself was taken seriously ill. She 
was in the habit of visiting the poor, and 
seeking in their most squalid dens the dis^ 
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tress that dies unrelieved, rather than ask 
relief from abns, and the vice which ordi- 
nary charity shrinks fix)m, as the Pharisees 
from the publicans and sinners of old. That 
autumn a malignant form of typhus fever 
had been prevalent through the low-lying 
districts of Chelsea, and Mrs. Carteret had 
been indefatigable in her ministrations to the 
sick and the bereaved. Her spare, upright 
figure and plain black dress became as well 
known in those haunts of poverty and vice 
as that of the poUceman, — ^they were almost 
below either doctor or clergyman; — ^the 
roughest and most degraded of both sexes 
would make way for her with silent respect, 
in places where property, and even life, 
were scarcely safe for others. Faces that 
for years had been hardened almost beyond 
the pale of humanity, softened at sight of 
her. Children, old in cunning and reckless- 
ness, became childlike again under the gaze 
of those piercing yet tender eyes, which 
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read their deep depravity, and yet could ex- 
press a pity deeper still. 

At last, however, the insidious disease she 
had braved so fearlessly on behalf of others, 
laid its hand upon her. She resisted its 
first approaches, and tried to deny or laugh 
off to her son the lassitude, the loss of appe- 
tite, the burning heat and sudden chills, 
which announced its presence. But his 
professional eye was not to be so deceived, 
and soon the power to make the attempt 
failed her, and she was laid on her bed 
stricken and helpless. 

From that moment she became the one 
absorbing object of Henry's care. All his 
depression, all his apathy, vanished. He 
called in his mother's old friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. M ^ and constituted himself 

her nurse, watching her night and day with 
unwearying tenderness. How trifling seem- 
ed all other cares now ! — how distant and 
sijiall all other sorrows, compared with the 
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sorrow which might be coming upon him, 
of which the shadow was even now upon 
the threshold I He wondered how he 
could have felt any other loss when she was 
left to him. What priceless treasures would 
he not have given to see in her glazed and 
wandering eyes only one of those tender 
looks, which had been so familiar, that they 
fell on him unheeded as the common day* 
light ; and now, like a man suddenly strick- 
en blind, he learnt from its loss how imutter- 
ably precious that common thing had been. 
But happier than so many who learn the 
value of their treasure only to know it gone 
for ever, he, having learnt it, found its pos- 
session restored to him. After many days 
and nights of almost hopeless watching, his 
mother 8 illness took a f^^vourable turn, and 
her progress towards recovery was steady 
and comparatively rapid. The first day 
Henry brought her down to her own place 
in , the drawing-room, and sat beside her in 
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his favourite attitude, his head on her 
shoulder, her hand once more stroking his 
hair, he felt as if life could bring him no 
keener joy, and she declared that it was 
worth while going so near to death to be so 
welcomed back to life. Still, her strength 

returned slowly, and Dr. M advised 

Henry to remove her to a warmer climate, 
where she could live much in the open air,, 
as the best means of completing her re- 
covery. Mother and son fell readily into 
this plan, — the mother because she thought 
that a complete change of scene and the 
stimulus of travel would prevent any possi- 
bility of her son's lapsing again into the de- 
pression from which her illness had roused 
him, and the son because he was eager to 
try an3rthing which promised to restore his 
mother to perfect health. Neither of them 
had ever been to Italy, so they determined 
on making that their destination, and mak- 
ing the most of the opportunity, which the 
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chances of life might never offer again, to 
visit together scenes of which the interest, 
great as it was, would be doubled by such 
companionship. 

They started about the middle of Janu- 
ary, in one of those not unfrequent intervals 
of mild weather which break the long rig- 
or of winter. Both knew Paris well, and 
tadtly agreed to remain there as short a 
time as possible, — ^Mrs. Carteret, dreading 
for her^son, and he for himself, the revival of 
associations both wished to banish. They 
pushed on to Italy, as rapidly as Mrs. Car- 
teret's strength would permit, and made 
their first pause of any length on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

At Florence they met Sir John and Lady 
Hardcastle. Sir John was delighted to 
renew his acquaintance with Carteret, whose 
conduct in the unhappy circumstances of 
Constance Wentworth's illness and death 
had won his heart. 
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"And where is Herbert?" asked Car* 
teret. " Is he with you, or gone back to 
England ?" 

"Neither, I am sorry to say," said Sir 
John. "That handsome school-mistress, 
Madame de la Pefia, has bewitched him, 
I think, and he remained in Paris to be near 
her." 

" But what opportunities can he have of 
meeting her ? They are not likely to have 
any common acquaintance." 

" No ; but she, it appears, receives in her 
own house, and manages to collect very 
pleasant society there for those who like 
that sort of thing, — artists and literary men, 
and pretty wemen too, Herbert says ; he 
raves about her soirfees." 

"Very odd, isn't it, Mr. Carteret, that 
Herbert should like that sort of society, so 
very different from what he has been accus- 
tomed to," lamented Lady Hardcastle. 

Different, indeed, thought Carteret, con- 
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trasting in liis mind the bucolic dinners at 
Leasoourt, which Herbert had often described 
to him with comic despair, — ^the country 
magistrates discussing the last meeting on 
the bench, or denouncmg the iniquities of 
poachers, the ladies divided into those who 
gossiped and those who flirted, both sets 
equally guiltless of an idea ; the long, heavy 
dinner, the heavier evening, the indifferent 
talk, and more indifferent music, — ^with the 
society in Madame de la Pefia's saJon^ such 
as he had found it, even with all his preju- 
dice against her. He remembered with a 
pang the first evening he had spent at her 
house, the first evening he had seen Con- 
stance and Lavall^e together, and which 
had terminated with her accident. He re- 
called the tact and grace of the hostess, the 
charm she seemed to impart even to the ar- 
rangement of her room, the animated con- 
versation, the exquisite music, and felt how 
strong must be the attraction of such even- 

d2 
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ings to a man of Herbert Hardcastle s vivid 
imagination and fastidious taste. 

"You must have seen a good deal of 
Madame de la Pefia during your attendance 
on poor Constance. What do you think of 
her, Carteret ?" asked Sir John. " Do you 
suppose she has really any design beyond 
flirtation in her advances to Herbert ? Not 
that he admits that she makes any advances. 
He declares that he never was kept so 
completely at a distance by any woman 
before." 

" She is a dangerous woman," said Car- 
teret, recollecting how narrowly he had him- 
self escaped her spells ; " and I am sorry 
Herbert has anything to do with her. K 
she has any design upon him, I believe she 
will be perfectly unscrupulous in carrying it 
out." 

"You were great friends with him at 
college, couldn't you give him a warning, 
just a hint of the danger he is running ?" 
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" Impossible ; he would be so indignant 
at what he would consider ungenerous in- 
sinuations against her, for I have no facts to 
allege, and at the distrust of his own pers- 
picacity, that he would rush into the very 
peril we wish to keep him from." 

" I suppose you are right," sighed Sir 
John ; " and that we must let matters alone ; 
but I wish to God Mrs. Wentworth had 
never sent^ poor Constance to that con- 
founded school! The mischief which has 
come of it seems never ending." 

With what bitter earnestness Carteret 
echoed the wish, Sir John could not know. 
That evening Mrs. Carteret observed symp- 
toms of the old depression in her son, and 
justly attributing them to the recollections 
awakened by the presence of the Hardcastles, 
she inwardly resolved to keep him as much 
out of their way as possible. She and 
Lady Hardcastle were not, at any rate, con- 
genial companions. Charming as was her 
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conversation she was terribly deficient in 
small talk. She could not get up any pro- 
per interest in Mrs. A.'s dress, or Lady B.'s 
establishment; whether Lord C. really 
meant anything by his attentions to Miss D., 
or whether Lady E. was flirting scandalously 
with Sir H. F. 

" She really does not seem to care about 
people at all," said Lady Hardcastle to her 
husband ; " and I can't make out what she 
does care about, except the churches and 
picture galleries. Of course one goes to 
see them all once, but it must be the love 
of singularity which makes her go again 
and again, or climb up those horrid hills to 
San Miniato or the old walls, instead of 
driving in the Cascine like all the rest of 
the world. I suppose she is jealous of her 
son, and does not like him to go where he 
is likely to see any one to fall in love with." 

" She does not seem to have any cause 
for jealousy," said Sir John. " I never saw 
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a more devoted son. I wish Herbert was 
as fond of being with us." 

" Herbert would not like to be tied to 
my apron-strings like that, and I am sure he 
would be horrified at his mother dressing 
with such a total disregard to fashion and 
appearance as Mrs. Carteret." 

"Well, you certainly would not do in 
Mrs. Carteret's dress," said Sir John with 
the slightest possible chuckle, for he had 
some sense of humour, and a glimmering 
perception just then that Lady Hardcastle, 
like majesty, deprived of her externals, 
would bear a decided resemblance to a 
jest. 

The Caxterets went their way, little 
troubled by the comments of others on 
their proceedings, and each rejoiced to see 
how the other was gaining from the journey 
all and more than all that had been hoped 
from it. They went together everywhere. 
Mrs. Carteret visited with her son every 
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fidentific institution accessible to ladies, and 
drew out with delight his large and varied 
stores of knowledge on his own and kin- 
dred branches of science. She cultivated 
his scientific friends, who were well pleased 
to find an intelligent listener in a woman, 
still handsome, though no longer young, 
and whose own fine mind, coming to the 
consideration of the questions discussed fix)m 
a different starting-point and a different but 
scarcely inferior training, would often throw 
upon them a new and brilliant light. 

Henry, on his side, accompanied his mo^ 
ther to her favourite picture and statue gal- 
leries, or on her sketching expeditions ra 
the neighbourhood of Florence, or amongst 
the ruins .of Rome, and found his imagina- 
tion enriched, and his sense of the beauti- 
ful in nature and art quickened and refined 
by seeing and feeling with her. They read 
together all that could bear on the. scenes 
they were visiting. History, poetry, art, 
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sdence, each had its turn, and the minds of 
mother and son seemed to play into each 
other, as it were, both giving and receiving 
a brighter Ught, a richer enjoyment by the 
interchange. 

"This has been an ideal journey," said 
Henry, the last evening of their stay in 
Rome, as they stood on Monte Mario, look- 
ing down on the vast buildings of the Vati- 
can and the dome of St. Peter's, glowing in 
the sunset light, and beyond to the wide 
Campagna, stretching away to the sea on 
one side, and bounded by the purple Alban 
hills on the other. "I shall never take 
another, for no other could be like this." . 

" Not even your wedding tour?" said his 
mother, smiling, though a pang of prophetic 
jealousy shot through her heart. 

" No, for I shall never make one. You 
have spoilt me for all other women, mother; 
I shall never find your equal, and I could not 
endure an inferior." 
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** It is pleasant flattery, my boy, and I will 
believe it as long as I can." 

But she knew as she said it that the time 
would come, it might be dose at hand, when 
he would see in some woman's face, not 
beautiful, perhaps, in other eyes, that inde- 
finable something which would attract him 
as the needle to the magnet; and he would 
love her, not for her wit, or for her wisdom, 
or her goodness, or even her beauty, but 
because of that mysterious attraction ; and 
for her sake he would forget the life he had 
lived before, and his mother's love, and 
cleave to her only, — ^to her, the stranger of 
yesterday, the whole world to him to-mor- 
row. 

Towards the end of May they returned to 
England, and Henry renovated, as it were, 
in body and mind, plunged eagerly into the 
tide of intellectual life, then at its height in 
the great dty. His mother missed his hourly 
companionship, but she rejoiced to see him, in 
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his vigorous manhood, shaking off all traces 
of his early sorrow, and girding himself to 
the race with his fellow-men, in which the 
only prize he coveted was the discovery of 
truth. 

It was about three weeks after their re- 
turn that Henry came home late one even- 
ing, and, contrary to his usual habit, instead 
of coming up immediately to his mother's 
room to talk over the day with her, she 
heard him go into the study below and 
shut the door. It was some time before it 
opened again, and she heard him coming 
slowly upstairs, with a footstep very different 
from his usual rapid tread. He came and sat 
down by her silently after his greeting kiss. 

" What is the matter, Henry ?" she said, 
with a sudden foreboding. "You have 
something to tell me which you think I shall 
not like." 

" I have, mother ; and yet in one way it 
is satisfactory." 
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" If it is satisfactory to you, my boy, it 
shall be so to me. Only tell me ; suspense 
is always trying." 

" I met Spencer at the Geological Society 
to-night. He is appointed to the command 
of a scientific expedition to the Pacific, 
and Government haS left to him the choice 
of his officers. He has offered me, in the 
most flattering manner, to accompany him 
as chief of the scientific staff." 

" And you have accepted ?" 

"Not without consulting you, mother," he 
answered, in a tone of reproach. 

" Thank you, my boy. But you naturally 
wish to accept ?" 

" Nothing I should like better ; but for 
leaving you, that is such a terribly heavy 
balance on the other side." 

« 

" And to what^ part of the world do you 
say the expedition is going ?" 

" It has a kind of roving commission to 
the Southern Seas. Its chief object is sur- 
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veying ; but it is to combine with that other 
sdentific purposes, especially the geology 
and the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals on the coasts to be visited. It 
will be a glorious field of inquiry, and an op- 
portunity such as may never recur again. 

His eye brightened tp as he dwelt upon 
the theme, and pictured the new lands and 
new seas he should visit, and the excitement 
of untrodden paths of discovery. His mo- 
ther thought of the long days of loneliness, 
the stormy nights, when she would lie 
awake and think of her son, her only son, 
on the troubled waters ; of the weary wait- 
ing for letters, which, when they came, could 
bring only tidings that might have been 
falsified a hundred times, since the beloved 
hand had written them. Yet she did not 
hesitate. He should go ; his mother should 
not stand in his way, and shut him out from 
the path of honourable ambition. She 
waited till she could command her voice, — 
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in the dim light he could not read her face, 
— ^and then she told him that she wished 
him to accept, that she was proud of the 
appointment having been offered to him, 
and was too ambitious for her son to let 
him throw away such a chance of distinguish- 
ing himself And Aie said the years would 
quickly pass away, and communications were 
now so rapid even from the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, that she should 
scarcely realize how far he was away ; and 
her heart belied every word she uttered, 
and sank heavier and heavier with every 
effort she made to lessen her pain to him. 

But she succeeded in deceiving him ; all 
the easier, perhaps, that with a man's uncon- 
scious selfishness he wished to be deceived. 
The appointment was accepted, but the 
expedition was not to sail for many weeks, 
and the terrible hour of parting was still at 
a comparative distance. A week later came 
a letter from Mrs. Wentworth, sajdng that 
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she had seen Mr. Carteret's appointment m 
the papers, and that neither she nor Archie, 
and still less little Marie, could bear to think 
of his leaving England for so long without 
bidding them farewell. But as they could 
not ask him to leave his mother at such a 
time, Mrs. Wentworth ^lamestly hoped Mrs. 
Carteret would waive ceremony and come 
to Wentworth Grange with her son, and 
give all who valued him there with so much 
reason, the additional pleasure of making 
her acquaintance. Poor Mrs. Carteret would 
gladly have refused, and kept her son to 
herself for the remainder of his stay in 
England ; but she saw that he would like to 
go, so she declared her willingness to accept 
Mrs. Wentworth's invitation, and one fine day 
towards the end of June, mother and son 
arrived at Wentworth Grange, and Marie, 
running down the long flight of steps, for 
once forgot her usual timidity, and threw 
herself into Mrs. Carteret's arms. 
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Let us now go back a little, and see how 
it had fared with Marie during the seven 
xnonths since we lost sight of her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

nnHERE are two beneficent powers ap- 
-^ pointed to accompany man from his 
cradle to his grave, — the one is Hope, the 
other is Habit. The first, beautiful as the 
morning, radiant in her eternal youth, the 
theme of every poet, the poetry of every 
life, floats ever before us on the confines be- 

a 

tween the present and the future, shedding 
on the distant prospect a light and beauty 
which still recede as we advance ; and when 
the path at last leads downward into the 
shadow no ray can penetrate, she turns from 
earth to heaven, 

" To point the term of human strife, 
And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day." 

The second, homely, and often unlovely 
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of aspect, whom no poet ever sung, or 
painter limned, too familiar to be idealized, 
too common to be even noticed, has yet a 
wider power. From our earliest to our 
latest hour we receive from her, heedlessly 
and thanklessly, the aid without which life 
would be but a succession of never-lessening 
eflfbrts, a weary task, impossible to learn ; 
the aid which lightens all our toil, deadens 
every pain, trains us to every pleasure, and 
makes the laborious strain of to-day the in-^ 
stinctive action of to-morrow. Hope is, in- 
deed, the sunshine of life ; but Habit is the 
obscure, all-pervading ray of heat, without 
which life itself would be impossible. 

With the first Marie had had little to do. 
The radiant vision had dawned upon her 
with Constance's friendship, and had dwelt 
with her at fitful intervals during the two 
years of their united lives, and then seemed 
to have vanished for ever in Constance's 
grave. But habit had been to her, as to all 
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of our race, the familiar, never-failing, though 
unheeded friend of every hour, had made 
the misery of her childhood endurable, and 
now familiarized her with all that had at 
first startled and frightened her in the won- 
derful change in her position, from the for- 
lorn waif and stray of the school in the Rue 
Faubourg St. Honor^, to the adopted daugh- 
ter of such a house as the Wentworths. The 
grandeur of Wentworth Grange, which was, 
indeed, one of the stateliest of the stately 
homes of England, was at first absolutely 
oppressive to her. She crept about the lofty 
rooms, the broad staircases and galleries, as 
if she feared that the gorgeous dames and 
cavaliers of the family pictures would de- 
scend from their firames to resent her intru- 
sion. She dreaded the long array of ser- 
vants, the ceremonious formalities of each 
meal, and would rather have gone without 
what she wanted to the end of her days, 
than addressed a request to so fine a gentle- 

e2 
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man as the butler, or the groom of the 
chambers. 

Mrs, Wentworth had assigned to her use 
the rooms formerly occupied by Constance, 
a large, cheerful bed-room, simply but very 
prettily furnished, and a sitting-room, which 
was called the school-room, but the luxuri^ 
ous comfort of which gave it little resem*- 
blance to the apartments generally desig*^ 
nated by that name. Both rooms com- 
manded a magnificent view across the undu- 
lating, richly-timbered park, to the estuary 
of the river, stretching away in devious wind- 
ings to the blue sea line which marked the 
horizon in that direction. Purple moors, 
broken here and there by masses of grey 
rock, formed the background to the wooded 
heights, which in some places gently sloped 
almost to the banks of the stream, and else- 
where broke off into abrupt cliffs, which 
bounded the alluvial meadows below. In 
these rooms Marie felt herself, at first, more 
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than ever an interloper. It seemed to her 
as if she had usurped Constance's place, and 
Was helping to efface her name and memory 
from her father s house. Here more than 
anywhere else she felt her loss, and lived 
over again and again the anguish of their 
parting. These were the rooms Constance 
had so often described to her, and which, 
during that brief time of hope following Mrs. 
Wentworth's arrival at St. Germain, they 
had looked forward to inhabiting together. 
Here everything spoke of her who had 
left her home in the bloom and gladness 
of girlhood, and had been carried back 
to it in her coffin. Every book had 
Constance's name in it. One recess was 
full of her childish toys. In a bureau, of 
which the key had been given to Marie, 
were the treasures every young girl loves to 
accumulate, — ^birthday gifts, dried flowers, 
and scribbled journals. Marie had timidly 
told Mrs. Wentworth of these, and asked if 
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she should not bring them to her ; but the 
mother shrank fix)m the memories which 
brought with them always a renewed pang 
of remorse, and told Marie that she wished 
everything that had been Constance's to 
belong now to her. So Marie went back 
to her pretty rooms, where she was mistress 
of all she surveyed, and sat in the deep 
window-seat^ her eye wandering over the 
wide landscape, her heart feeling more 
lonely and desolate than it had ever done 
in the dreary playground which had been 
the prison-house of her childhood. Then 
she had been only half conscious of the 
misery which was aU she knew of life ; now 
she had known the joy of friendship and 
lost It, and all other joys seemed turned 
into dust and ashes. 

. Iln ^ **^ "^"^ *** Mi«. Benson, the 
stately housekeeopr *• j i. 

came by M«. Cn J"t ' "''"' ** 

"erttand whether there ma 
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anything she could do for her comfort. 
Mrs. Benson was an old servant of the fa- 
mily, and had lived in it since the late Mr. 

Wentworth was a bov. He had been her 

«/ 

idol, and she had transferred to his children, 
especially to his daughter, the aflfection she had 
felt for him. Archibald s infirmities of mind 
and body, which incapacitated him from 
duly representing the ancient line of which 
he was now the sole male heir, had always 
been a source of intense mortification to her; 
"and she had given a double share of her 
love to Constance, whose beauty gratified 
her pride, and whose artless, winning ways 
as a child and a young girl, had gained more 
and more on the old servant's affections; 
Her death in a foreign land, in the earliest 
bloom of her girlhood, had been a keen 
sorrow to Mrs. Benson; and when she 
heard that her young mistress's place was to 
be filled by a foreigner, — an alien in blood 
and an inferior in station, both her pride 
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and her love took the alarm. She dared 
not rebel openly against Mrs. Wentworth's 
commands, but she determined only to ob- 
serve the letter of the law imposed upon 
her, and to make the little upstart^ as she 
called Marie, feel that, whatever Mrs. Went- 
worth's infatuation might be, she, Mrs. Ben- 
son, thought such a person a most improper 
and unworthy representative of the daughter 
of the house. 

" The likes of her to be in my young lady's 
place, — a little black-haired French beggar T 
she muttered almost aloud as she entered 
the room. We may mention by the way 
that black hair was an unpardonable defect 
in Mrs. Benson's eyes, the Wentworths being 
all a fair-haired race. Had she found Marie 
happy, and apparently enjoying or taking 

pride in the privileges of her new position, 

» 

we fear that no recollection of her mistress's 
commands would have prevented her exe- 
cuting her threat of ^' putting her down ;" 



y^ 
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but Marie sat, as we have observed, on the 
low window-seat, her hands folded on her 
lap, her whole attitude expressive of dejec- 
tion, and large tears dropping from her 
eyes as they wandered over the scene before 
her. 

Altogether there was something so sad 
and forlorn about the child as she sat there, 
that Mrs. Benson's really kind heart was 
touched in spite of herself, and it was in a 
very different tone from what she had in- 
tended that she announced her presence, 
saying, 

"I am Mrs. Benson, the housekeeper, 
and I am come by my mistress's desire to 
see if you wanted anj^hing I could do for 
you." 

Marie started out of her reverie, and got 
up directly, a mark of respect which still 
further soothed the housekeeper. 

"Oh I Mrs. Benson," she exclaimed, 
"how can I want anything? I have too. 
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much already. I cannot bear to be here in 
her place, using her things, I who had no- 
thing in the world, who never knew what it 
was to have a friend till she came, — ^and 
now she is lying in the churchyard, and I 
am here " 

Sobs choked all further utterance, but 
her unconscious victory over Mrs. Benson 
was complete. The good creature's tears 
were flowing too. She drew the weeping 
girl towards her, soothed and comforted 
her, drew from her the story of Constance's 
first notice of her, and in return poured 
out her reminiscences of her young lady's 
childhood, and her own grief for her loss, 
till in their common feeling for Constance 
everything else was forgotten by both of 
them. 

From that hour Mrs. Benson became 
Marie's fast friend, and in the solemn coun- 
cil held by the dignitaries of the steward's 
and housekeeper's room that evening she 
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declared that she considered " as Miss Ber- 
trand was a real lady, and deserving of 
the favour Missus was pleased to show her.** 

This announcement had a great effect on 
the assembled worthies, who looked upon 
Mrs. Benson as the keeper of their dignity, 
in all matters where their mistress's orders 
affected the general interests of the house- 
hold. 

" Well," said Mr. Simmons, the butler, a 
servant of as long standing in the family as 
the housekeeper herself, " if that is your 
opinion, Mrs. Benson, then in my humble 
judgment it's likely you're right. For who 
should better know who's a real lady, aiid 
who's not, than you who have lived forty 
years in the fust family in the county, which 
is also the fust of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, Scotland and Wales. And 
I would dare to say as much for myself if 
the party in question was a gentleman, as 
who should know a real gentleman better 
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than one who has alwavs lived with real 
gentlemen ? But in the matter of ladies, I 
bow to a lady, as in course.'* 

The steward, Mr. T^cox, however, still 
demurred. Mr. Wilcox was a comparative- 
ly recent arrival^ and was rather looked at 
askance by the others, as having come from 
Lord Parkington, 2^ parvenu in their estima- 
tion, a banker turned into a peer, who had 
bought the property from which he took his 
title. Moreover, Mr. Wilcox set up preten- 
sions to intellectual superiority, affected to 
despise distinctions that were not earned, and 
occasionally broached heresies about the ad- 
vantages of good brains over good blood, 
which made the very bows of Mrs. Benson s 
cap tremble with outraged feeliog. 

"Far be it from an 'umble individual 
like myself to controverse Mrs. Benson'^ 
dictations," said Mr. Wilcox. "A lady's 
judgment on a lady's question is, as Mr. 
Simmons says, to be deferenced to, as be- 
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comes gentlemen. But I should be glad if 
she would favour us with her reasons, if a 
lady may be supposed to have reasons, for 
changing her opinion of the little French 
party, since we talked over this matter last. 
My principles is against taking any one's 
ipsy-dixy, even a lady's, in a hargument, and 
I like to form my own concatenations." 

" I don't know what you mean by an 
ipsy-dixy, Mr. Wilcox," replied Mrs. Ben- 
son, grandly. " It's not a thing as belongs 
to real old families, I'll be bound, or I 
should know it ; but if you want to have 
my reasons for knowing a real lady when 
I see her, I'U tell you, because it'll help you 
to know one another time. First and fore- 
most, then. Miss Bertrand doesn't take upon 
herself where she didn't ought, and that's 
what your beggar on horseback always 
does. Secondly, she's not set up by fine 
clothes, nor thinks fine feathers make fine 
birds, as them do as have nothing but fine 
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feathers." (Mr. Wilcox was much given to 
jewelry and smart waistcoats.) " Last and 
hindmost, she knows her own place and 
other people's, and no one ever did that yet 
who hadn't real gentility in them, or learnt 
it of them as had. Now you have my 
reasons, Mr. Wilcox, and I hope you like 
them." 

" At any rate, they are a lady's reasons, 
and as such, not to be disputed by me," said 
Mr. Wilcox ; and with this affected defer- 
ence of manly superiority to female weak- 
ness, he bowed himself out of the argu- 
ment, as many a better man has done 
before him, when he has found a woman 
getting the best of it. 

Mrs. Benson's adhesion to Marie was of 
no small importance to her comfort in her 
new position. There had been a general 
inclination to rebel against the respect de- 
manded for the little French girl, and the 
feeling had shown itself, whenever Mrs. 
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Wentworth's back was turned, by sundry 
acts of tacit impertinence, felt, though not 
understood, by Marie. But from the mo- 
ment Mrs. Benson declared herself on her 
side, and backed up the declaration by an 
almost ostentatious display of deference to- 
wards her, the servants' hall and the stew- 
ard's room laid down their arms, and felt 
that their dignity could not be compromised 
"by a course in which the housekeeper took 
the lead. 

By degrees Marie herself became familiar- 
ized with all that had at first awed and op- 
pressed her. Mrs. Carteret's parting words 
to her had been, " Do not fret yourself 
about what you ought to do, and what wiU 
be expected of you. Leave yourself alone, 
and think only of Mrs. Wentworth and her 
son. Try to understand them, and keep, 
your eyes and heart open, so that, when you 
see your way, you may be ready to follow 
it steadily. You will find that in time you 
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will grow into your new duties, as Goi 
makes all His creatures to grow into fitness 
for the places He has assigned them." On 
these words Marie had pondered, and the 
advice was the easier to follow that it was 
natural to her to forget herself in thinking 
of others ; and forgetting herself, she was 
neither shy nor awkward, but acted with 
the simple ease given by the absence of 
self-consciousness, which made all about 
her wonder, and remark that she seemed 
bom to be just where she was. 

Mrs. Wentworth had at first talked of 
having a governess for her ; but the men- 
tion of it produced such unqualified dismay 
in Marie, and such a loud protest from 
Archie, that Mrs. Wentworth, who herself 
shrank from bringing a stranger into the 
household, yielded with little reluctance, 
and it was settled that Marie should have 
such masters as were procurable from the 
neighbouring county town, and should pur- 
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sue such studies as they could not direct, 
according to the programme she had follow- 
ed at school. Music she begged not to learn. 
She could never play, she said, well enough 
to please Archie, but the real motive of her 
dislike was the association of music with 
Constance's fatal attachment. On the other 
hand, she shewed a remarkable aptitude for 
drawing, and in this, quite unconsciously, 
Archie proved an excellent master. It was 
to please him, by drawing some wild flowers 
he liked, that she was first led to try her 
hand at it, and his singularly keen percep- 
tion of the beauty of form and colour made 
him so severe a critic, while her desire to 
please him made her so humble and perse- 
vering a student, that when Carteret, him- 
self an excellent draughtsman, came down 
in the summer, he was astonished at the 
accuracy and freedom of touch shewn in her 
outlines of natural objects. 

" You are an artist by nature, Marie," he 
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said to her. " You must get my mother to 
give you a few lessons in sketching while 
she is here, and once set off on the right 
road, you will do the rest for yourself." 

Marie reddened with pleasure at his 
praise. A sketching expedition was forth- 
with organised, in which it was managed that 
Archie should take part in his pony-chair ; 
and that was the first of many happy da3^s 
spent in the society of all Marie most loved 
and revered, and each one of which seemed 
to open her eyes to new fields of beauty 
and interest. 

Happy days to Marie, but not so happy 
to Mrs. Carteret, who felt jealous of every 
word and every look her son gave to any- 
one but herself, though no outward sign be- 
trayed the inward pain ; who counted every 
hour that he was left to her as the bank- 
rupt might count the last shilling between 
him and starvation. 
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She was very good and kind to Marie, 
and gave her much useful advice as to her 
reading and self-cultivation generally. She 
forced herself to talk with Mrs. Wentworth 
of all the ordinary nothings which make up 
the chit-chat of a drawing-room, beyond 
which Mrs. Wentworth never went. She 
won Archie's heart by her handsome face 
and ready sympathy, but all the while a 
gnawing pain was at her heart, and she 
hung on her son's words and looks and 
smiles, as if in them alone was life, and all 
else were dreary vacancy. She alone was 
glad when the visit was ended, though her 
heart smote her when she kissed Marie's 
tearful face, and felt the clinging embrace 
which told the poor child's grief at parting 
with her friends. But the mother's heart 
yearned with a hungry yearning to have her 
treasure to herself, to share the sweetness of 
those last hours with none less dear, and it 
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was with a sigh of relief that she leant back 
in her carriage and felt herself once more 
alone with her son. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"XTEARS passed away, the years of Henry 
-■- Carteret's absence, which we too will 
pass over, with only a brief notice of their 
results, to the priadpal personages of our 
tale. That absence had extended far beyond 
the utmost limit originally fixed for the 
probable duration of the voyage, and nearly 
five years had elapsed from the close of our 
last chapter to the period where we now 
take up the thread of our story. They had 
passed with the same number of days, hours, 
minutes to Mrs. Carteret, to her son, to Marie, 

f 

yet how different had been their measure to 
each ! With what a laggard and heavy 
pace had they dragged their slow length 
along to the mother in her solitary home, 
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counting the days between each letter, 
vainly striving to follow her darling in 
thought, lying awake through the long, long 
nights, her heart trembling as she pictured 
his perils by sea and perils by land, or start- 
ing from some sweet dream of his return, to 
stretch her arms into the darkness and grasp 
nothing but the empty air! It is easier, 
perhaps, to get used to the death than the 
absence of a beloved one When the separa- 
tion is final, when we know that in this 
world we shall never behold his face again, 
there is an end to uncertainty, to the rest- 
less alternation of hopes and fears ; the calm 
of hopelessness settles down upon us, and 
time and habit at last do their work. But 
in a long abs'ence there is perpetual excite- 
ment ; a ceaseless calculation of probabilities^ 
which keeps the mind agitated, and prevents 
it adapting itself to the changed conditions 
of life. So it was with Mrs. Carteret, and 
it required all her strength of mind and long 
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habit of self-discipline to resist the tendency 
to morbid restlessness, and to pursue the oc- 
cupations which had never before failed to 
soothe and interest her. 

The years that had passed so wearily to 
her seemed long also to her son, but for a 
very diflFerent reason. To him they were so 
full of new and varied experience, — of work, 
laborious indeed, but too rich in result to be 
wearisome, of change and chance, that he 
seemed to have lived two years in every one. 
His heart would often turn with yearning 
love to his mother ; he missed her hourly sym- 
pathy, and thought with a throb of delight of 
his return to her ; but his life was too full to 
leave room for regret or melancholy, and 
each prolongation of his absence, which 
seemed so cruel to her, was to him only a 
temporary delay, that would make the joy of 
meeting sweeter. 

With Marie again, the years had glided 
away in a course so calm and uneventful that 
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it seemed rapid firom the absence of objecta 
by wliich to measure its passage. She had 
grown from childhood to womanhood, in the 
same quiet circle of home duties and pleas- 
ures, Mrs. Wentworth and Archie her only 
companions besides her books and her own 
thoughts. Every year the household moved 
to town for two months of the season, that 
Archie s passion for music might be gratified. 
Under M. Jourdan's treatment he had ac- 
quired the power of sitting up, and even 
moving about on crutches. This enabled 
him to go to the opera and to concerts, and 
the handsome, dignified-looking mother, 
with her beautiful crippled son, and the 
slender, dark-eyed girl, who was too striking- 
ly unlike either to be taken for a daughter 
or sister, became as well known in all places 
of musical resort as the performers them- 
selves. 

During those visits to town Marie's great* 
est pleasure was seeing Mrs. Carteret. Sober- 
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minded people are apt to shrug their shoul- 
ders at the idea of love at first sight, and to 
think of the sudden passion of Romeo and 
Juliet as a fiction of the poet's brain, having 
no prototype in real life. But we are dis- 
posed to believe not only in love at first sight, 
tod that it alone is love, what the French 
designate aimer damour^ as distinguished 
firom the tender friendship, bom of long ac- 
quaintaiice and esteem, which generally as- 
sumes the name, and sometimes kindles into 
the passion, — ^but that some of the truest and 
most lasting friendships spring up at first 
sight also, — ^that some intuition as impossible 
to account for by the ordinary processes of 
the understanding as the inspiration of 
genius, tells us that here is " the brother or 
sister of our soul," to use Jeremy Taylor's 
beautiful expression, and our certainty is as 
strong and clear the first hour of meeting as 
when years have tried and tested the feeling 
which then sprung to life in our hearts. 
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So had it been with Mrs. Carteret and 
Marie. From the first moment when they 
had looked into each other's eyes, and the 
child had thrown her arms round Mrs. Car- 
teret's neck, both had felt that there was a 
bond of sympathy between them which 
neither difference of age nor of position 
could affect, or time or distance weaken. 

The days Marie was allowed to pass in 
Green Row were days of unalloyed happi- 
ness to her. She loved Archie, she felt the 
deepest, tenderest gratitude to Mrs. Went- 
worth, but with them her inner self always 
felt a stranger. Archie was incapacitated 
by his mental deficiencies from any intel- 
lectual sympathy, and Mrs. Wentworth was 
uns)anpathetic from narrowness of nature 
and total want of imagination. Her affec- 
tions were intense, but exclusively fixed on 
those who were a part, as it were, of her- 
self. She could not extend them beyond ; 
she was incapable of placing herself in the 
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poation- of others, and sympathizing with a 
joy or a sorrow which was not such as she 
would have felt herself. The same want of 
imagination made all speculation seem an 
absurdity to her. There were the beaten 
roads of opinion and custom, the traditional 
beliefs in Church and State ; she could as 
little understand any departure from those, 
fmy inquiry into the grounds on which they 
rested, any desire to look deeper into the 
mysteries of life, as the savage understands 
the feeling which prompts the scientific 
traveller to encounter hardship and danger 
solely for the sake of knowledge. She had 
received the average education of her day, 
and it had never entered her mind to add 
voluntarily to the stock of information she 
had started with from the school-room. 
What ability and activity she had, and they 
were by no means despicable, taken an 
entirely practical direction. Her husband's 
ill-health had, early in her married life, 
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thrown upon her the management of affairs, 
and she had proved herself, during her long 
widowhood, a prudent administrator of her 
large estate, all the more popular, perhaps, 
amongst her tenantry, that she shared their 
prejudices, detested innovation with an equal 
hatred, and looked on political economy, 
reform, and Roman Catholic emancipation, ad 
all alike inventions of the Evil One for the 
destruction of the specially elect of God, the 
landed gentry and farmers of England. 
She went to church scrupulously every 
Sunday morning, but considered going a 
second time not only unnecessary, but 
bordering on Methodistical fanaticism. She 
thought respect for the Church part of 
her character as a gentlewoman, but she ex- 
pected the clergyman of her parish to defer 
to her ever}nvhere out of his pulpit, and 
would have resented any expression of inde- 
pendent opinion on his part as an infringe- 
ment of her natural rights. She listened 
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Sxinday after Sunday to the reading of the 
Gospel, and assented in words to the doc- 
trines of Christian brotherhood ; but in her 
heart she believed that people of good 
family and people of no family were made 
of a different clay, and that, as Mr. Herbert 
Hardcastle irreverently expressed it, "the 
ebina had a special shelf reserved for it in 
Heaven." 

With all these weaknesses she had many 
good qualities ; she was just in her dealings, 
munificent in her charities, capable, — ^as she 
had shown in.Marie's case, — of doing a gener- 
ous action in a truly generous way ; kind to 
her dependents, — Dissenters and Radicals, 
under which latter head she classed all per- 
sons whose opinions differed from her own, 
being the only people for whom she had no 
mercy. 

Marie's nature was of a wholly different 
type ; as large as Mrs Wentworth's was nar- 
row, as eager for knowledge as hers was 
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indifferent to it ; as imaginative as the other 
was prosaic; as tremblingly alive to the 
doubts, perplexities, and myi^ries which 
beset human thought on every side as the 
other was unconsdous of them. No won- 
der that when she passed from Mrs. Went- 
worth's society to that of Mrs. Carteret, 
she felt as a plant might be supposed to feel 
when brought out of the cold shade into 
simshine and warm air. Mrs. Carteret's 
whole being was as congenial to her as Mrs. 
Wentworth's was the reverse; and in the 
days spent with her, and from her letters 
when they were separated, she received an 
education as valuable as it was rare. 

From her she learnt not only what to 
read, but how to read. By her she was 
trained to that accuracy of thought and ex- 
pression, the want of which, so common, 
alas ! amounts to a moral no less than intel- 
lectual defect, and to the precision and tho- 
roughness in what she learnt, which are so 
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lamentably deficient in the ordinary educa- 
tion of women. She was taught how and 
when to exercise her reasoning powers, and 
where the limit is placed which reason can- 
not overpass, and the mind must learn to 
rest patiently in doubt. 

In religion Mrs. Carteret led her by pre- 
cept and example to guide her life by prin- 
ciples, not by rules, and inspired the prin- 
ciples of love to God and love to man 
which she desired her to act upon. She 
taught her to discern the eternal truth from 
the var3dng form; the Divine, ever-living 
and life-giving Spirit from the letter convey- 
ing it to human apprehensions, and partici- 
pating in human error and shortcomings. 
Above all, she taught her to make duty, the 
voluntary yet absolute obedience to the 
highest law known to us, the sovereign of 
her life, at whose command pleasure, happi- 
ness, life itself, if need be, must be sacrificed. 
The soil in which she sowed was worthy of 
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the culture bestowed upon it, and the seed 

sprang up and brought forth a hundredfold. 

• 

This task of watching and helping the de- 
velopment of Marie's rare qualities, had been 
the one great pleasure and consolation of 
Mrs. Carteret's life during her son's absence, 
and Marie herself had become the dearest 
thing in the world to her next to Henry. 
For her sake she submitted to an annual 
visit of some length to Wentworth Grange, 
which would otherwise have been an un- 
mitigated penance, — first, because it delayed 
her reception of Henry's letters a day and a 
half; and, secondly, because neither the life 
of rather dull stateliness, nor the guests she 
met there, suited her tastes or , habits. " If 
only I could hope I was traming Marie to 
be Henry's wife," she often said to herself. 
" But I am afraid that wUl never be. Henry 
will always think of her as a child." 

So passed the long years of his absence, 
and at last came the blessed letter an- 
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noundng that the expedition was on its 
way home, and that his mother might look 
for his arrival any day after she received it. 
We would not dwell on the misery of their 
parting; we will not describe the rapture 
of their meeting again. Suffice it to tell 
that Henry said that One moment was 
worth all the pleasures of the years he had 
been away, and that his mother felt almost 
repaid for the long dreary suffering of his 
absence by the inexpressible joy of behold- 
him again. Almost, not quite ; for had she 
not lost nearly five years of life with him 
which could never be replaced, years in 
which he had only ripened into his full 
manhood, but which were taken from the 
few still left to her of unimpaired mental 
and bodily vigour ? 

" And what of Marie ?" said Henry, to- 
wards the close of their first delicious even- 
ing together. 

" Marie has been like a second child to 
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me all these yeaxs you have been away. I 
scarcely know how I should have got through 
them without her,— or, rather, without my 
interest in her, for we have never been much 
together." 

" I gathered as much from your letters, 
and have taken some credit to myself for nojb 
having been jealous of her." 

Mrs. Carteret laughed at the idea of his 
being jealous of any one. 

"And what haa she grown up like?" 
asked Henry. " She was not a pretty child." 

" I shall leave you to find that out for 
yourself The Wentworths are just come to 
town for the season, and we will call in 
Grosvenor Square to-morrow, if you like." 

Accordingly they went, but found no one 
at home ; and on Marie's return from the 
daily drive with Mra. Wentworth and Ar- 
chie, she found their cards on the hall- 
table. 

'' Oh ! mamma " (for so she now always 
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called Mrs. Wentworth), "Mr, Carteret is 
come homel Here is his card, with Mrs. 
Carteret's ; and to think that we have missed 
them I" 

" I am very sorry, my dear ; but as he is 
not going to the Pacific again directly, you 
need not look so unhappy." 

" No ; only it is so difficult to meet people 
in London " 

" We will ask them to dinner, and that 
will secure our seeing them. Write at once, 
Marie, and ask them for to-morrow. We 
shall be alone at dinner ; and they can stay 
for the concert afterwards or not, as they 
like." 

The invitation was written and sent with 
glad haste by Marie, and she was pleased to 
see that Archie was almost as eager as herself 
to meet his friends again. The Carterets 
accepted the invitation, and gratified Marie^ 
who had been awaiting the moment of their 
arrival with feverish impatience, by coming 
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so early that she alone was in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Went worth haying only just gone 
up to dress. 

Marie sprang forward to welcome them. 
Mrs. Carteret she kissed as usual, then turn- 
ing half shyly to Henry, she held out her 
• hand to him, saying, 

" I am so very glad to see you again." 

"And this is little Marie!" said Henrv, 
taking her hand in both his, and looking at 
her with pleased surprise. 

" Should you not have known me ? I am 
no longer little Marie certainly." 

" I should have known your eyes and 
voice anywhere ; but everything else about 
you is metamorphosed." 

Perhaps our readers may share Henry 
Carterets wish to know what little Marie 
had grown into, and will like to know how 
she appeared in his eyes, when he had time 
to read all the changes which those five 
years had worked in her. She was not 
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beautifiil in the popular eye. To the multi- 
tude who care mostly for prettiness, and ad- 
mire the higher tj^pe of beauty only when 
it is accompanied by brilliancy of colouring, 
Marie was only, as yoimg Danby of the 
Guards described her, " that tall, pale girl, 
with the great black eyes and fine figure ;" 
but to those whose perceptions were more 
refined, the perfect curve of her cheek, and 
the transparent clearness of the soft brown 
skin, made ample amends for its want of 
colour, which was still further relieved by the 
rich carmine of her lips. Her mouth, small 
and well formed, had a peculiarly sweet and 
yet firm expression ; but the glory of her 
face still lived in those wonderful eyes, set in 
the delicate arch of the jet-black eyebrows, 
and surmounted by the broad open brow 
crowning her as with a regal dignity. The 
impression she made on those who watched 
her well, was that of power in repose, 
power combined with extreme gentleness. 
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Hers was not a mobile countenance, stirred 
by every light impnlse of feeling. It was 
serene, as if the mind within could not be 
easily fretted by the petty troubles, or elated 
by the petty triumphs of life. The same 
impression of repose was given by the quiet 
grace of her carriage, everj*^ movement of 
her perfectly proportioned and supple figure 
giving the same land of tranquil pleasure to 
the eye, as the undulation of a wave or the 
swaying of a bough. Her action was nev«r 
hurried or abrupt, and when she moved 
quickly, it was so quietly, that she seemed 
to gUde rather than walk. Above all, she 
possessed the rare charm of simplicity. In 
all she did and said and looked^ there was 
the entire absence of self-consciousness of a 
little diild, and it gave her the simple grace 
of childhood. Yet there was something 
about her which told that her calm was 
that of strength, not of inertia, the repose 
of the ocean or of a deep river, not that of a 
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stagnant pool. A tale of real pathos, a trait 
of heroism, would bring into the serene face 
a light as of an inward flame, or melt it 
into deepest tenderness; and once, when 
that same young Danby of the Guards 
happened to relate to her some anecdote 
of reckless inhumanity, perpetrated by an 
English officer in India, he declared after- 
wards that he had been positively fright- 
ened. " She looked like a thunder-storm," 
he said, " and I. thought her eyes would li- 
terally bum me. By Jove ! I would rather 
face a charge than that girl in a passion." 

Of course Carteret did not discover all 
this in the course of this first evening. He 
was only conscious that Marie had grown up 
into a graceful, lovely girl, with a peculiar 
charm about her, which marked her off at 
once as different from the average type ot 
young ladies ; and it was a pleasure to him, 
very keenly felt, to see that the child who 
had awakened his interest so powerfully 
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from the first hour they met, had so fully 
realized the promise she then gave. 

Archie was the next to welcome the tra- 
veller home. He was not altered for the 
better, like Marie. The mental infirmity 
which gave only a vague, dreamy expres- 
sion to the almost ideal beauty of the boy, 
revealed itself in the face of the young man 
by a look of weakness and vacancy, very 
painful in its contrast with the physical per- 
fection of form and feature. For the mo- 
ment, however, his pleasure at seeing Carteret 
gave him the animation and directness of 
look which were generally wanting, and it 
was not till the pleasure had subsided that 
Carteret perceived the painfdl change. 

The dinner was a happy one. Mrs* 
Wentworth was scarcely less cordial than 
her children, and there was so much to hear 
of Carteret's adventures, and he had so many 
links to pick up in his recollections of his 
companions, that all were equally sorry to 
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find that the evening was drawing on, and 
that the guests invited to the concert were 
beginning to arrive. The concert was to be 
a splendid one, all the highest professional 
talent in London being engaged to take 
part in it, and the Carterets, of course, re- 
mained through the evening. Archie's 
couch was wheeled into the deep embra- 
sure of a window near the middle of the 
concert-room, whence he could see and hear 
without being much seen; and Mrs. Car- 
teret took her seat beside him, whilst Marie 
went to the door to assist Mrs. Wentworth in 
receiving her guests. Carteret stood near 
her, contrasting in his mind the Marie of 
to-day with the Marie of Madame de la 
Pefia's school, watching the entrance of the 
brilliant groups, with some amusement at a 
scene so different from any he had lately 
joined in, and occasionally exchanging re- 
marks upon it with Marie, when she was at 
liberty to attend to him. 
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It was at one of those moments that his ear 
was caught by the names of Sir Herbert and 
^ Lady Hardcastle, shouted from one servant 
to another up the staircase. 

" Why, is Herbert married ? " he asked of 
Marie ; " or is it the dowager who is with 
him?" 

" Had not you heard of his marriage P 
Didn't you know that he married Madame 
de la Pella six months after his father's 
death? They say his mother has never 
recovered it. She has refused to see him 



ever since." 



As she spoke Sir Herbert appeared at the 
entrance of the room with his wife on his 
arm. Lady Hardcastle was magnificently 
dressed, yet with the same perfect taste 
which had distinguished her in other days, 
and never in those days had she looked 
more beautiful. The passage of time had 
left no trace on her smooth brow or the 
rich bloom of her cheek. Not a line of her 
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figure had lost in grace or roundness. Dia- 
monds shone on her raven hair, on the swell- 
ing bosom, veiled yet not concealed by the 
delicate lace which rose above her very low 
dress, on the rounded arms so soft and 
yet so firm, very models for the sculptor. 
A cloud of sheeny drapery floated around 
her, and a subtle perfume followed her as 
she moved a queen of beauty, all the beauty 
that can be expressed by flesh and blood 
only. 

A murmur of admiration arose from the 
masculine portion of the assembly. Car- 
teret alone turned away with a dark frown, 
muttering so that Marie heard him, 

" That woman again ! How could Her- 
bert be so infatuated !" 

*- What makes you dislike Madame de la 
Pelia, — ^Lady Hardcastle, I should say, — so 
intensely, Mr. Carteret ? " asked Marie, 
smiling. "Old Lady Hardcastle herself 
could not look at her more indignantly." 
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" Well, I dislike her partly, perhaps, be- 
cause once she very nearly made me love 
her ; and if she had succeeded, I should 
have been a lost man, — ^lost in my own self- 
respect; partly because, though I could 
never trace it home to her, I have always 
felt sure that she was her wretched bro- 
ther's accomplice, and that she prompted 
and assisted him in his wickedness." 

" If I thought that " said Marie, and 

her cheek grew paler, and her eye burned. 

" Mademoiselle Marie, what makes you 
look so like an avenging angel ?" said Sir 
Herbert, coming up at that moment. 
" Why, good Heavens I is that Henry Car- 
teret ? Where have you turned up from, 
my dear fellow ? I thought you were do- 
mesticated in the Figi Islands, with a sera- 
glio of Negrito wives, and cultivating a taste 
for cold man in the larder." 

Henry laughed, and cordially returned his 
greeting. 
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" I need not introduce you to my wife," 
went on Sir Herbert, " for she is, I believe, 
an older acquaintance of yours than mine. 
Melanie, see who is here, and give a wel- 
come to this prodigal son returned from the 
husks and swine of barbarism to the pater- 
nal, or rather maternal, arms of this pure, 
refined, and civilized country." 

Melanie turned and greeted Carteret with 
a gracious expression of pleasure at meeting 
him again. He received it with a bow, and 
a few cold words of acknowledgment, 
which made her wince with a secret sense 
of repulse. She moved on, taking Marie's 
arm as she did so, but Sir Herbert remained 
near his friend. 

" What a charming girl your little prote- 
gee has become I" he said. " Are you not 
astonished at her development ?" 

" I confess it rather took away my breath 
to find a beautiful young woman where I 
left a child. It made me feel alarm- 
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sound-hearted, keen-witted English gentle- 
man, who could perceive and appreciate 
Marie's refined and simple grace, her large 
intelligence, and noble nature; the other 
was the passionate voluptuary, bound the 
weakest of slaves in the thraldom of his wife's 
physical beauty. 

His better nature was predominant that 
night as he stood in his wife's dressing-room, 
listening with a clouded brow to her malig- 
nant comments on his friend Carteret. 

" Why are you so bitter against him ?" he 
asked at last. " One might almost suppose 
that you had tried to make a conquest of 
him, and failed." 

" Has he boasted of it ?" said she, her face 
becoming pale with rage. 

" Nonsense,— of course not. But why do 
you hate him ?" 

" Never mind. It does not concern you. 
I owe him an old grudge, which I mean to 
pay yet. I only wish he would fall in love 
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with your pet piece of perfection, Marie, to 
whom I owe something, too, and then it 
should go hard with me but I would find 
some way of paying both off together." 

" M^lanie, M^lanie, how changed you are I 
How different from what I believed you to 
be !" groaned Herbert. 

"Changed, different, — ^in what?" said 
Melanie coolly. " Am I less beautiful ?" 
and as she spoke she looked in the swing- 
glass which reflected her whole figure, and 
gave her back a triumphant answer. " And 
was it not for my beauty that you married 
me ? Your imagination may have added to 
it all the perfections you admire in Marie, 
but / never assumed them, / never tried to 
win you by false pretences. You loved me 
because I was beautiful, and I am beautiful 
still, — and you are mine still, Herbert, — 
mine," she went on in a softer tone as she 
wound her bare, beautiful arms roimd his 
neck, — " mine," and she bent his face nearer 
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to hers, and looked into his eyes a look that 
ran through all his veins like liquid flame, — 
" mine, mine only !** and her voice sank into 
a passionate whisper, and was lost in the kiss 
she pressed upon his lips. 

He strained her to his breast with almost 
savage vehemence. 

" Siren, enchantress ! " he murmured, 
something of hate mingling in the fierceness 
of his love. It was the struggle of his higher 
nature, bidding him 

(^ Arise and fly 
More upward, workmg out the beast,*' 

and which was silenced and conquered by 
this woman's touch. He had drunk of Circe's 
cup, and lo I the man was gone, and only 
the brute remained. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ly-RS. WENTWORTH had insisted on 
-*-'-*- bringing out Marie in the same man- 
ner as she would have done her own daugh- 
ter. From a very natural feeling her attach- 
ment to her adopted child had grown with 
the benefits she heaped upon her, and she 
was not only very fond, but very proud of 
her. Marie's air, and manner, and voice, 
carried a stamp of natural distinction about 
them, and her beauty was undeniable. Mrs. 
Wentworth felt that she could bear compari- 
son with the best bred of the land ; and in 
spite of as much opposition from Marie as 
the latter ventured to offer, she not only 
presented her at Court, but gave a ball to 
inaugurate her entrance into society. 

h2 
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The ball enchanted Archie, to whom it 
was a fairy scene. A sort of bower had 
been contrived for him on an estrade raised 
for the purpose above the level of the ball- 
room, whence, from his chaise hnguSy con- 
cealed amidst shrubs and flowers, he could 
see everything without being seen. Fortu- 
nately, also, without being heard, for he ex- 
pressed aloud his decided disapproval of the 
elderly chaperons and plain young ladies, 
who were, in his opinion, blots in the pic- 
ture, and ought to have been excluded from 
it. On the other hand, it was a pure de- 
light to him to hear the spirited music, and 
follow the movements of the dancers. The 
combined rhythm of music and motion, the 
light, the perfume, the brilliant crowd, 
seemed to reveal a world of new sensations 
to him. 

" How do you like a ball ?" asked Lady 
Hardcastle, who had spied out his retreat, 
and made her way up to it. 
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We will mention here once for all that 
she spoke a pretty broken English, which 
sounded very charming from such lips. 

" I think it delicious," he answered, with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks; "only 
the ugly people should not be allowed to 
come. I would have asked only the pretty 
ones, like you and Marie." 

" Then your rooms would have been very 
empty," was M^lanie's laughing reply. " Be- 
sides, people have such different tastes, that 
they would never agree as to who was 
pretty enough to be asked, and who was 
not. Now, Marie, for instance, is not thought 
pretty by everybody." 

" Marie not pretty I Why, she is prettier 
than any one else in the room,— except you," 
he added, after a pause, evidently not speak- 
ing from politeness, but from grave con- 
sideration of the subject. "You are more 
beautiful than Marie at first sight ; but, then, 
I am never tired of looking at her*" 
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" And you would get tired of looking at 
me?" said her ladyship, smiling not alto- 
gether pleasantly. 

" I don't know," said Archie, simply. " I 
am not so used to you." 

"Well, I will take the benefit of the 
doubt. Now I must go, for I am engaged 
in this waltz, and my partner will never dis- 
cover me up here. Would you not like to 
dance too, to whirl round to this delicious 
music with one of those pretty girls on your 
arm?" 

It was a cruel question to put to the poor 
cripple, shut out by his double infirmity from 
joining in the pleasures of his fellows ; and 
the cruelty was premeditated. He had 
wounded her vanity, and she repaid him 
with a poisoned dart, the venom of which, 
she trusted, would rankle long, — a trust too 
surely justified. 

For the first time in his life Archie com- 
pared himself with others, and asked why 
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he was shut out from the pleasures they en- 
joyed. For the first time, so careftdly had 
he been guarded by the love of mother and 
sister, did he feel himself an object of pity, 
and look with covetous eyes on the blessings 
of health and activity which had been de- 
nied to him. Nor did the poison stop there. 
As he watched with saddened eyes the 
mazes of the waltz, and caught as they 
passed below him the looks and words of the 
dancers, a new feeling awoke within him, 
the vague sense of a love which was that nei- 
ther of mother nor sister, and from which he 
was cut off by the impassable barrier of his 
helplessness. His childlike pleasure in the 
gay scene was gone, and when Marie came 
not long after to ask him how he was en- 
joying himself, she was struck by the sad, 
almost bitter tone in which he said he was 
tired of looking at other people amusing 
themselves, and wanted to go to bed, 
Marie partly guessed the cause of this 
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change, and it pained her acutely. She had 
not wished for this ball. She could never 
get over the feeling that she had no place 
or business in scenes of festivity. The 
wretchedness of her early childhood, and 
the abiding grief of Constance's death, had 
left their shadow upon her. She had not 
the gay animal spirits of her age, and did 
not care for the amusements in which they 
find their natural vent She danced well 
from innate grace and a good ear, and had 
she been capable of vanity, she might have 
been elated at her marked success that 
night; but she felt that she would have 
preferred infinitely a quiet evening with 
Mrs. Carteret and Henry. Her principal 
pleasure in the ball had been Archie's plea- 
sure. He had been full of interest and ex- 
citement about it; had himself superintended 
the arrangement of the shrubs and flowers, 
and had seemed in the beginning of the 
evening to enjoy the brilliancy of the scene 
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and the music with the keenest zest. And 
now it was as if he had eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and his eyes had 
been opened, and he had been driven from 
his unconscious paradise of childish delight. 

" Where have you been, Mademoiselle 
Bertrand?" said a gentleman, meeting her 
as she came slowly down the steps of the 
estrade. "I have been looking for you 
everywhere to take you in to supper." 

" That was very kind of you, Mr. Long. 
I have been talking to Archie in his bower 
up there." 

" The conversation does not seem to have 
improved your spirits. You look sad, which 
is not in keeping with your character as 
queen of this gay scene." 

"I am sad, and I do not like to be 
thought queen of anything. I know I have 
no right to be." 

*'Is not Mrs. Wentworth the best judge 
of that ? And why should you be sad when 
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it is so evidently her pleasure to do every- 
thing to make you happy ?** 

Mr. Long spoke very gently, and with a 
tone and look which expressed more than 
common interest. Marie felt drawn by it 
to tell him of her trouble. 

^^ I am sad because I found Archie sad, 
almost for the first tune in his life. I fear 
he has been contrasting himself with others. 
He has never been exposed to the compari- 
son before, and has been so happy and con- 
tented always, and took such pleasure in 
this ball at first; and now he is going to bed 
weary and almost morose." 

"The unusual excitement has probably 
tired him. Depend upon it, to-morrow he 
wiU be all right agam." 

Marie shook her head. 

" My dear Mademoiselle Bertrand, how 
do you expect to get through life if you 
take to heart in this way every passing sha- 
dow on a friend's temper ? You will wear 
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out yourself or your power of sympathy be- 
fore you are five-and-twenty." 

" Not the latter, I hope," said Marie smil- 
ing. "The former would not so much 
signify." 

" Others may diflfer from you there. 
But let me take you down to supper now. 
As you have not been dancing, I may claim 
the privilege which would otherwise have 
belonged to your partner." 

Marie took the arm he offered and let 
him lead her on, apparently indifferent as 
to whether she went with him or not. Mr. 
Long felt somewhat piqued. He was by 
no means used to indifference. He had for 
years exercised a sort of sovereignty in the 
fashionable world, the secret of which was 
not easy to guess. It might be his perfect 
independence of the fine people he lived 
amongst ; for his high connexions made him 
one of themselves, heir by birth to the pri* 
vileges which others had to obtain by natu- 
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ralization, and his large fortune enabled him 
to lead their life. It might be a natural 
charm of manner, or a taste refined to fas- 
tidiousness, or all these causes combined ; 
but whatever the reason, he had carried a 
prestige with him through life. He took 
no honours at college, but all his fellow- 
students declared that had Chichester Long 
chosen, he could easily have won the highest. 
He refused to go into Parliament, but it was 
a received belief in his set that, had he en- 
tered the House of Commons, he would 
have become a Cabinet Minister at least He 
let people think as highly of him as they 
would, but never put his reputation to the 
test of a public trial, or acted as if he him- 
self accepted the flattering verdict of society. 
He was a man of calm temperament, quick 
intellect, and refined perceptions, and he had 
early made up his mind to get as much plea- 
sure out of life as he could; but his estimate 
of pleasure was of a far higher and lai^r 
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kind than the common one. He was an 
epicurean in the truer sense of the word, 
and, like his master of old, admitted the 
practice of virtue, the avoidance of all ex- 
cesses, and the gratification of the higher de- 
sires of our nature, to be essential to a well- 
understood and lasting enjojmient of plea- 
sure. He was capable of benevolence, but 
not of enthusiasm. He could conquer the 
temptations to vice, but had none of the 
heroism of virtue. Perhaps it was this 
power of self-restraint, and this higher tone 
of character, which was yet not too high for 
their sympathy, which gave him the in- 
fluence he exercised on those he lived with. 
Certain it is that he possessed it, and that 
Chichester Long's judgment on a man or 
woman, house or horse, picture or wine, was 
considered final in his own set, the crhm de 
la creme of the fine world. He had never 
married, never even, as far as anybody knew, 
fallen in love, though two or three times he 
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had seemed sufficiently attracted to raise 
hopes in some breasts and envy in others ; 
but he had always kept strictly within the 
limit of honourable prudence, and no one 
could accuse him of trifling with any wo- 
man's affections. He was now past forty, 
and was considered off the list of marrying 
men ; but though no mother now thought 
of him as a possible husband for her 
daughter, his favourable opinion of a dibu- 
tante was prized and contended for as the 
surest omen of her success. 

Such was the man who was now leading 
Marie into the supper-room, and thinking to 
himself who was she, this nameless, portion- 
less girl, a mere dependent on Mrs. Went- 
worth's bounty, to accept with careless in- 
difference the attention which would have 
been welcomed gladly by the noblest and 
fairest in that brilliant assembly? Who? 
A nobody, perhaps, to everyone else, but to 
him a queen — ^the queen of his fancy, if not 
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yet of his heart. He had been attracted by 
her from the first moment of their meeting, 
the year before, when she was not yet out. 
It little matters to inquire what her charm 
was, — ^whether it lay in her unlikeness to 
the girls he generally met, or in the se- 
rene grace which characterized her beauty, 
or in that innatp nobility of mind which 
might have caused the old poet who sent 
word to Charles I. that his soul was bom in 
an alley, to say of her, had he known her, 
that her soul was bom in a palace. Let the 
charm be what it might, Chichester Long, to 
his own great surprise, felt and yielded to it. 

So he sat and chafed inwardly, while 
she quietly ate the ice he had provided her 
with, her thoughts still dwelling on Archie's 
discomposure. At last she remarked Mr. 
Long's unusual silence, and said, 

" I am afraid my fit of sadness has in- 
fected you, or perhaps you are simply bored 
with my dull company ?" 
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**I was speculating," lie answered, "on 
whether friendship really adds or takes 
a»way most from the pleasures of life ; 
whether the price one pays for it does not 
outbalance its advantages." 

" You will scarcely expect me to have 
any doubts on that question, since, as you 
know, I owe everything in the world to 
friendship." 

"Yes, but you are too young yet to 
know how much may be demanded of you 
in return, and whether, in the long run, you 
may not find that you have bought every- 
thing too dear." 

" On the other hand," joined in Sir Her- 
bert Hardcastle, who was standing near, 
"as Mademoiselle Bertrand grows older, 
she may learn to add to the advantages of 
friendship the pleasure La Rochefoucauld 
says we naturally feel in the misfortimes of 
our friends." 

Mr. liOng was annoyed by this intrusion 
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of Sir Herbert into the conversation. 
Hardcastle did not suit him ; he was too 
vehement, too vivacious for the fastidious 
calmness of the man of fashion, so, without 
looking up, Mr. Long answered, 

" There are certainly some people whose 
misfortunes, though they are not friends, 
would be soothing to one's feelings." 

"And what do you say, Mademoiselle 
Marie ?" asked Sir Herbert, ignoring Long's 
coup de griff e. 

" Simply that La Rochefoucauld did not 
know what friendship means." 

" What! not the enfant gdteoi Madame de 
la Fayette and Madame de Sevign^ ?" 

" No." 

" And what do you mean by it, Made- 
moiselle Bertrand ?" asked Long, interested 
in spite of himself. 

" Something that I will not talk of in this 
place," answered Marie, smiling. 

" Then let us leave it, if you will not 
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have anything more," and he rose and offer- 
ed his arm, which she accepted. 

" I hope you will find a more congenial 
fi^t for the discussion of that, — ^and kindred 
themes," said Sir Herbert, as they left him. 
He looked after them a moment, and then 
said aloud : " I do believe the invulnerable 
Chichester is hit at last I" 

"And who is the invulnerable Chiches- 
ter?" asked Carteret, who had heard the 
words, and faced him as he wheeled round. 

" My dear fellow, such a question is ex- 
cusable only in a man just returned from 
the Antipodes. Not to know Chichester 
Long ^" 

" Argues myself unknown, of course. I 
thought you were above so trite a quota- 
tion, Hardcastle. Now, answer my ques- 
tion, — who is Mr. Long ?" 

^^ La fine Jleur despois; a sort of human 
woodcock, at which all the mammas and 
daughters in London have been aiming for 
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the last dozen or two of seasons without 
eflFect. He has always passed on fancy-free. 
But now, I take it, he has been hit by one 
who never aimed at all." 

" Do you mean Marie ?" 

" Yes, your Marie ; and I must say I 
think the better of him for it. It shows 
that he has still some perception left of the 
superiority of nature to art, of a rose to a 
perfumer's sachet . Are you jealous, that 
you look so glum about it ?" 

" Jealous 1 — ^what nonsense 1" said Car- 
teret, moving away. 

He had scarcely heard what Sir Herbert 
said. The words " your Marie " had sent a 
strange thrill through his heart, and his 
thoughts dwelt on them still. His Marie 1 
— in what sense could she be called his ? 
Once, indeed, he had felt a kind of owner- 
ship in the orphan child he had so zealous- 
ly befriended, but now the tie seemed 
broken for ever. He could scarcely con- 
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nect the graceful, high-bred girl, surround- 
ed by friends and admirers, and every ad- 
junct of wealth and luxury, with the little 
lonely-hearted child who had lain in his 
arms, and taken comfort from his words 
of kindness. And now, if Hardcastle's 
words were true, she was likely to find 
a home in other arms, and to be borne 
away from him for ever. The thought 
brought an unaccountable feeling of sad- 
ness with it, and almost involuntarily he 
went to seek Marie, if only to see her, to 
feel that she was yet within his reach. For 
the remainder of the evenmg he watched 
her constantly, not trying to speak to her, 
not interfering with the assiduities of others, 
but following her every movement, listening 
for the diance sound of her musical voice, 
with something of the feeling that we watch 
and listen to a friend whom we shall see 
no more. 

"Well, Marie, your ball has been a de- 
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dded success," said Mrs. Wentworth, when 
all the guests were gone, and she and Marie 
stood alone in the empty room. " And I 
must say I am proud of my adopted daugh- 
ter," She kissed her affectionately as she 
spoke. 

"Dear mamma, how kind you are!" 
said Marie, returning the kiss with grateful 
warmth. 

" And I think she must be a little proud 
of herself, humble as she is. To have made 
a conquest of Mr. Long would be a feather 
in any girl's cap." 

" Conquest is a strong word, I think," said 
Marie, laughing. " Mr. Long is very kind 
to me ; but you know he is old enough to 
be my father." 

"Nonsense, child I You young girls think 
every man is old who is no longer a boy. 
You will know better in time, and by the 
end of the season you will have learnt to 
set their true value upon Mr. Long's atten- 
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tions. Now you had better go to bed as 
fast as you can. I must not let my white 
rose-bud get faded." 

She kissed her again, and Marie went, 
thinking how strange it was that she, the 
most friendless of human creatures all the 
first years of her life, should now be so 
petted and cared for. 

The recollection of her childhood, brought 
up that of Henry Carteret, and she remem- 
bered having caught his eye fixed upon her 
more than once that evening, with an ex^ 
pression so mournful that it troubled her. 
She fell asleep wondering why he looked at 
her so sadly, and Mr. Long would have 
been scarcely better pleased than he was at 
supper-time, could he have known that the 
image which followed her in her dreams was 
not his, but Henry Carteret's. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

II TR. LONG called the day after the ball, 
.-^*-*- and it soon became evident to Mrs. 
Wentworth's experienced eye that Marie 
had made more than a passing impression 
upon him. She was more doubtful as to 
MarieV feelings. That she liked him was 
dear enough ; but she received his advances 
rather as the flattering courtesy of a man 
her superior in age and station, than as the 
attentions of a lover, and nothing in her 
manner even indicated a warmer feeling. 
It was, perhaps, best so, thought Mrs. Went- 
worth. He was so used to flattery, to being 
the one soii^ht after rather than the seeker, 
that the novelty of Marie's comparative in- 
difference would help to rivet his attention. 
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and pique him into making it more earnest. 
She never doubted for a moment that he 
could win Marie if he chose, and she felt it 
would be a personal triumph to her as a 
chaperon to se^ her adopted daughter carry 
off, in her first season, the prize which so 
many, with far greater advantages of birth, 
and even of beauty, had sighed for in vain. 
Such a marriage would gratify her highest 
ambition for Marie ; and, to do her justice, 
not a thought of what she and Archie would 
lose by it, made her hesitate for a moment, 
4)0 do aU she could, consistently with her 
own and Marie's dignity, to further the 
match. 

Lady Hardcastle, whom the Wentworths 
met perpetually in society, was also very 
soon aware of what was going on, and her 
dislike to Marie was strengthened by it 
into positive aversion. Mr. Long was the 
one man in all London she wished to Ining 
to her feet ; but whether from coldness of 
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temperament, or whether his refined nature 
divined intuitively the coarseness of hers, 
he had never accorded to her my warmer 
degree of admiration than he would have 
given to a picture or a statue. He did not 
pay her even the compliment of avoiding 
her, as Carteret did, but would talk to her 
with the languid insouciance habitual to him, 
while if Marie entered the room, or the 
sound of her voice caught his ear, his face 
lit up at once, and he would turn to her im- 
mediately, his eye, so cold a moment before, 
beaming with interest, his careless tone 
softening as he addressed her almost to ten- 
derness. 

" If at least I could know that Carteret 
cared enough about her to be made miser- 
able by this match, there would be some 
comfort in it," thought M^lanie ; but on this 
point she could get no information. Carte- 
ret did not live in her world. She met him 
occasionally, but very seldon at Mrs. Went- 
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worth's, and he was not to be seen anywhere 
else in the drdes she freqaented When 
she could observe him in Marie's society, 
she detected no change in his old familiar 
manner, no symptom of jealousy at the at- 
tentions paid to Marie by others ; and M4^ 
lanie was balked of the comfort she had 
hoped to derive from seeing him suffer. She 
had thought of trying to cool Mr. Long^s 
ardour by sldl&l insinuation regarding 
Marie's low birth, and the pauper position 
she held at school ; but she could not do this 
without letting in more light on her own 
antecedents that would suit her, so she was 
forced at last to resign herself to Marie's 
good fortune, only determining to keep a 
sharp look out on her affairs, and to be ready 
at the first glimpse of an opportunity to put 
a spoke in her wheel. 

Meanwhile Marie went her way, all un- 
consdous of the envy and malice she was 
exciting. She too looked in vain for Henry 
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Carteret in the brilliant assemblies in which 
she accompanied Mrs. Wentworth, and sighed 
as she acknowledged to herself that her 
world was not his world. Of the latter she 
had glimpses on the rare occasions when 
Mrs* Wentworth could be persuaded to spare 
her to spend a day with Mrs. Carteret, and 
each time she felt more and more how much 
better it suited her than her own, or, rather, 
her adopted mother's. Mrs. Wentworth al- 
ways spoke of the literary and scientific 
people whom Marie met at the Carterets as 
an inferior order of beings. She did not 

exactly, like the late Lady J , talk of 

having met three printers at dinner, when 
she had met Babbage, Macaulay, and Hal- 
lam ; but she spoke of them much as a but- 
terfly might be supposed to speak of an ant. 
"Very usefal, very clever people, and all 
that, you know, but not very pleasant to 
associate with, I imagine." 

" But, mamma, they are so very agree- 
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able," remonstrated Marie. "There is al- 
ways such good talk at Mrs. Carteret's din- 
ner-parties. Then, though they are not 
fine ladies and gentlemen, and have not, 
perhaps, so much external polish of maimer, 
it seems to me they have more real refine- 
ment of tone and feeling." 

" My dear child, what can you mean ?" 

" Why, take Captain Danby, for instance, 
or Mr. Howard, or Lord Galton.'! 

" Or Mr. Long,," added that gentleman, 
who happened to be present. 

" No, not Mr. Long, he is quite diflferent," 
said Marie smiling ; " but those three, and 
many more who belong to what you call 
the best society, their refinement always 
seems to me merely external. They are 
better dressed, and speak better grammar 
with a better accent, and have better man- 
ners than their servants, but I do not see 
that their pleasures are very different in 
kind. They are nearly as ignorant, and 
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quite as indifferent to everything worth 
knowing." 

Mrs. Wentworth looked puzzled and dis- 
composed. Mr. Long laughed. 

" I had no idea you could be so sarcastic, 
Mademoiselle Bertrand. If those unfortu- 
nate young men could but be aware of your 
castigation, their self-complacency would be 
gone for ever. I only hope that the ground 
of my exception from your black list is not 
solely that I am one of the present com- 
pany ?" 

" No, indeed. You know that you have 
pleasures and pursuits that are not those of 
your footmen in a finer dress. And I be- 
lieve you agree with me, if you would but 
own it. 

" I do own it. I have often been struck 
with the real vulgarity of very fine people. 
Their absorbing objects of interest are not 
one whit higher or more* refined in nature, 
though much finer in name, than those of 
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John and Betty in the servants' hall ; and 
their caste exclusiveness makes them as 
narrow-minded, as blind to the broader 
facts and relations of human life, as are the 
lower class from want of education." 

"You and Marie are talking Greek to 
me," said Mrs. Wentworth ; " and I think 
you must be agreeing with her solely out of 
politeness. How can the people she meets 
at Mrs. Carteret's, people one never hears 
of in sodety, be higher bred than those she 
meets here ?" 

" Not higher bred, mamma, if by high 
breeding you mean graceful, polished man- 
ners ; but with a higher tone of thought and 
education about them." 

" Of course, my dear, people who have 
to live by their brains must know a great 
deal which is unnecessary to m. I am not 
speakkig of the Carterets themselves. They 
have as good blood in their veins as any 
in England, and are weU-bred in every 
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way. But the set they associate with is a 
different thing." 

" mat Carterete are you speaking of?" 
asked Mr. Long. " There is a Mr. Henry 
^arteret, who has greatly distinguished him- 
self lately in a scientific expedition to the 
South Seas. Is he one of your friends ?" 

" Oh 1 yes," said Marie, her face glowing 
with pleasure; "both he and his mother. 
Do you know him, Mr. Long ?" 

" Only by reputation. I heard him spo- 
ken of the other day by one of the lights of 
the sdentific world as one of the most rising 
men of the day. I suppose he is as delight- 
ful as he is wise, since you like him so 
much r 

" He was very kind to me when I wanted 
kindness," said Marie softly; "and to his 
mother I owe much too— more than I can 
express." 

"Mr. Carteret is still quite a young 
man, isn't he ? " asked Mr. Long, rather 
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uneasy at Marie's tone and expression. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Wentworth ; " but 
Marie looks upon him as her grandfather, I 
believe, because when we first knew him 
she was quite a little girl." 

" Considering how very short a time it is 
since you were a little girl, Mademoiselle 
Bertrand, I hope you do not look upon 
every one who might have known you then 
in such a patriarchal light ?" 

" No," said Marie ; but she blushed as she 
said it, for she recollected her comments on 
Mr. Long's age, made not long before to 
Mrs. Wentworth. Mr. Long saw the blush, 
and asked himself what it meant. Did it 
imply that he had detected her secret esti- 
mate of his age, or "rather a consciousness of 
the very different light in which she re- 
garded him ? He finally accepted the view 
most in accordance with his wishes, and rose 
to take his leave, under the agreeable im- 
pression that he had at last called forth some 
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sign of inward emotion from the usually 
unimpressionable girl. 

It was fortunate for the continuance of 
this agreeable state of feeling, that he could 
not know the tenor of her thoughts after he 
was gone. The conversation had run upon 
comparisons, and now she was led on to 
compare Henry Carteret with the only man 
she knew worthy even to be mentioned with 
him, i.e.j Mr. Long, and the result would 
have been far from satisfactory to the latter. 
She called up the images of both, and con- 
trasted them in every point. Both were 
tall and good-looking, and Mr. Long was de- 
cidedly the handsomer man of the two, but 
he had a languid, slightly effeminate look, 
which did not suit Marte's taste, while Car- 
teret bore the stamp of power and manly 
vigour in every line of his face and figure. 
Mr. Long's maimer had a charm to which 
Carteret could not pretend, and combined 
the refinement given by culture with that 
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parjwn de bonne compagnie^ whicli no art caa 
attain or imitate. But whether from old asso- 
ciation, or that his tone was more oongenial 
to her, Marie felt that she preferred Car- 
teret's less graceful manner, with its genial 
animation, and its marked softening towards 
those he liked or respected, which made his 
very tone a delicate compliment. Then as 
to character, she knew too little of Mr. Long 
to be able to weigh his claims in that re- 
spect. That he was a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word, she felt; but she was 
often jarred by his total want of enthusiasm, 
by his habit of estimating everything with 

V 

reference to personal enjojnnent, and of 
looking upon life as a possession, out of 
which he was the wisest man who extracted 
the maximum of pleasure, and the minimum 
of suffering, or even discomfort. But Car- 
teret she knew well, both from what she had 
herself seen of him in early days, and from 
his mother, and who. could bear comparison 
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with him ? Who was so good, so generous, 
so self-controlled? She had learnt from 
Mrs. Carteret every incident of his long 
voyage. She had seen the letters of some 
of his fellow-voyagers to his mother, which 
told what he himself would never have men: 
tioned, — his cool courage in danger, his 
cheerful fortitude under hardships and suf- 
fering, his tenderness to every one but him- 
self, his indomitable perseverance in his 
scientific investigations. He might have 
faults, — she supposed he had, as he was 
human, — but they were beyond her ken, and 
she yielded to him the homage of her whole 
heart and mind, as unreservedly now as in 
the days of her childhood, and with a deeper, 
stronger feeling, which belonged to her 
riper age. Why could she not see him 
oftener ? she thought with a pang of regret. 
Why did he come so seldom, and when he 
came, seem to keep aloof from her and 
leave her to others? She was to dine in 

k2 
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Green Row the next day, and she determined 
that she would screw up her courage to ask 
him this question, which had lain at her 
heart ever since the night of the ball, 

Mrs. Carteret's dinner-parties deserved 
all the praise Marie gave them. Miss Cobbe 
says, in one of her charming Essays, that 
society consists of three classes, the radiators, 
the reflectors, and the absorbents, and that 
the success of a party depends on the due 
admixture of these elements. Mrs. Carteret 
seemed to have an infallible tact in combin- 
ing them, and the result was that at her 
table conversation flowed on in a continuous, 
sparkling stream, neither degenerating into 
discussion, nor drowned in a monologue, nor 
springing up by fits and starts with intervals 
of awful silence, nor skipping from sub- 
ject to subject in the touch-and-go fashion, 
which is as objectionable as the contrary ex- 
treme of turning a dinner-party into a debat- 
ing dub. Her number never exceeded ten, 
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and, thanks to this limit and her round table, 
the conversation was always general. The 
dinner made no pretensions to gastronomic 
refinement, but each thing was the best of 
its kind ; the hot dishes were really hot, and 
the cold ones really cold ; the wines were 
few in number but excellent in quality ; the 
rooms warm and well lighted in the winter, 
cool and scented with flowers in summer. 
Mrs. Carteret seemed to have accepted M. 
Brillat de Savarin's principle, and to con- 
sider herself responsible for the happiness of 
her guests during the time they spent under 
her roof, and by her sedulous attention to 
their bodily comfort she placed their minds 
in the best possible condition to give and 
receive the social pleasure which . was the 
object of bringing them together. The men 
at her parties were mostly of the hard-work- 
ing, intellectual class, either engaged like 
her son in the active pursuit of science, or 
barristers and literary men, with a sprinkling 
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creeds. She might have discovered that he 
was intolerant to the last degree of weak- 
ness, whether moral or intellectual. To be 
weak was, in his estimation, not only miser- 
able, but utterly contemptible, and his con- 
tempt he took no pain& to soften or conceal. 
Then his eagerness in support of his own 
views would have amounted to dogmatism, 
had he not fortunately lived in the society 
of men, and women too, who held their own 
against him with a steadiness, — Marie would 
have said an audacity, — which effectually 
preserved him from the misfortune of unre- 
sisted sway. He generally started the con- 
versation, which his mother guided with un- 
failing tact through the shoals and quick- 
sands on which it might have stranded or 
foundered. Marie was a delighted listener, 
a " reflector,'' ^ar ewcelkncej }oimng in her- 
self only to the extent of a well-placed 
question or an apposite word ; but her fine 
face, beaming with intelligence and interest,. 
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stimulated more than one of the speakers 
into greater brilliancy, and Henry felt a 
warmer, richer glow of life as his eyes 
dwelt on her countenance, or met the fiiU, 
deep look of hers. 

In so small a party there could be no 
opportunity of private conversation, and it 
was not till he was taking her down to the 
carriage that she was able to put the ques- 
tion she had been waiting to ask all the 
evening. 

"Why do you never come to see us 
now? Do you mean to give us up alto- 
gether ?" 

" Certainly not," he answered, a little 
embarrassed by his consciousness of the 
feeling which had kept him away ; " but, 
you know, a hard-working man like myself 
has little time for morning visits." 

"Then why not come in the evening? 
You know mamma and Archie are always 
glad to see you." 
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" I should never be sure of finding you 
at home." 

" Yes, you might. Except opera nights, 
we never go out till Archie has gone to 
bed ; and that is one of the things I wanted 
to speak to you about. He is so changed 
since the night of the ball. He cannot 
bear to see us go out without him, and re- 
pines at his helplessness as he never did 
before. It is on that account, not to leave 
him alone, that I do not now dine out with 
mamma ; and I am glad of it, for I cannot 
bear those dull dinner-parties." 

"Thank you," said Carteret, laughing; 
" I will tell my mother, and spare you the 
penalty another time." 

"Ah! you know very well I do not 
mean such parties as hers. You say it to 
get out of answering my question." 

"Well," said Carteret, speaking in a 
more serious tone, " the truth is, Marie, — ^by 
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the way, I have not yet broken myself of 
my impertinent habit of calling you so ^" 

" Oh ! pray don't. I could not bear you 
to call me anj^hing else." 

" Then I will go on till you are married. 
To return to what I was saying, I have kept 
away from Grosvenor Square because I felt 
that our paths in life now lie in different di- 
rections. The world you live in is not, and 
cannot be, mine." 

"Oh I how I wish it were, or rather, how 
I wish your world were mine !" 

By this time they had reached Carteret's 
study, which was used as a cloak-room on 
the occasion, and, as no one was there, their 
conversation was not interrupted. 

*' I do not understand your wish," said he, 
looking at her earnestly. " I thought, I be- 
lieved that all your interests and ties, present 
and future, lay in Mrs. Wentworth's world." 

" So they do, as far as she and Archie are 
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concerned, but I was speaking of my own 
tastes. Every time I come here I feel how 
much better I like the society I meet here, 
how much I prefer Mrs. Carteret's way of 
life to that which I lead at home." She 
looked up at him as she spoke with the 
same earnest, wistfiil look he had so often 
seen in her eyes as a child, and with the 
same childlike unconsciousness of any ul- 
terior meaning her words might bear. " I 
do not wonder," she went on, " that you do 
not care to leave this pleasant society to 
come to us." 

"It is not that," he Said, hastily. "I 
thought — ^but I suppose I was mistaken. I 
will come oftener, Marie, since you wish 
it." 

" I shall be so glad," said Marie, and he 
could not doubt it when he looked in her 
face. He pressed her hand warmly as he 
put her into the carriage, and sprang up the 
stairs two steps at a time on his way back to 
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his mother s drawmg-room, with a glad feel- 
ing at his heart he did not stop to account 
for. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CARTERET fully intended keeping his 
promise to Marie without delay, but 
an unusual pressure of work and engage- 
ments forced him to postpone his visit to 
Grosvenor Square for nearly a fortnight. In 
the meanwhile he found himself continually 
recurring to Marie's looks and words, and 
dwelling on their inconsistency with the sup- 
position that she was either engaged, or on 
the point of becoming so, to Mr. Long. 
Could they have been dictated by pique ? 
Had any misunderstanding with her lover 
caused a revulsion of feeling against the 
society to which he belonged ? But there 
was nothing in her manner to countenance 
such an idea. It was simple and natural, as 
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usual, and her tone was that of deliberate 
and settled preference, not that of caprice 
or excitement. Again and again these ques- 
tions arose in his mind, and each time that 
he decided against the theory of her engage- 
ment, his sudden sense of relief made him 
aware how much he had been oppressed by 
the contrary supposition. Visions of a tall, 
graceful figure, of dark eyes fiill of liquid 
light, meeting his with trusting tenderness, 
flitted between him and his work, taking the 
place which ought to have been filled by 
drawings of crania and dissertations on com- 
parative anatomy. At last, one lovely June 
afternoon, he shook himself free of all occu- 
pations, donned habiliments fit to appear in 
the fashionable purlieus of Grosvenor Square, 
sacrificed comfort to a new pair of kid- 
gloves, and took his way to Mrs. Went- 
worth's house. 

The ladies were at home, but as he en- 
tered the drawing-room he saw at a glance 
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that something unusual had happened. Mrs. 
Wentworth's voice, raised above its usual 
key, had struck his ear as the door opened, 
and her flushed cheek and sparkling eyes 
betrayed most unusual agitation. Marie 
stood before her, pale and tearful, but with 
something in her face which spoke of a reso- 
lution which she would maintain, however 
heavj^ the storm it brought down upon her. 

"Mr. Carteret, how glad I am it is you I" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wentworth, as he paused 
and hesitated to advance. *'You are the 
very person I want to speak to this obsti- 
nate girl/' 

" Oh ! mamma, pray don't. It is not 
right, — ^it is not fair to speak of this to any- 
one else." 

" You must allow me to judge of that. 
Mr. Carteret is your trustee, and represents 
your guardian. He has a right to know 
what so nearly concerns you, and I cannot 
doubt that his advice will be the same as 
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mine. I hope it will have more weight." 
"Mrs. Wentworth," said Carteret, ad-, 
vandng, " you must excuse me, but I have 
no legal or moral right to such a position as 
you assign to me, and I would rather not 
receive a confidence which is so evidently 
painful to Marie." 

'^ It is not for myself," said Marie^ blush- 
ing deeply. " There is nothing that con- 
cerns me alone that I would wish to conceal 
from you ; but this concerns another per- 
son, and I think it scarcely honourable to- 
wards him to make it known to others." 

" I will not listen to this nonsense any 
longer," said Mrs. Wentworth, angrily. 
" Mr. Carteret, Marie has received an offer 
from Mr. Long, which she is determined to 
refuse, against my advice and earnest wishes. 
It is the marriage which of all others I 
should have wished for her, a marriage I 
should have rejoiced in for my own daughter. 
She cannot doubt the sincerity of Mr. Long's 
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attachment, she must have been aware of 
his feelings, and to refuse him, when he has 
been led so far as to declare himself, is to 
place herself in the position of a heartless 
coquette. Do talk to her, for my words 
move her no more than a stone. Show 
her the folly of her conduct. Show her 
how this marriage would secure to her the 
position I have given her ;— of the happiness 
it would give me I will say no more. She 
has made me feel that that counts for no- 
thing with her." 

She rose as she spoke, and lefl the room. 

Marie had sunk down on a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. Carteret 
stood beside her, for once irresolute how to 
act. He had been thrust so suddenly into 
his singular position, that he could not at 
once realize it, or decide between conflict- 
ing motives to which he ought to yield. So 
it happened that Marie was the first to 
speak. 
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*' You do not believe that I have acted 
heartlessly, as she says, — that I intentionally 
encouraged Mr. Long ?" 

*' No, I cannot believe that ; but how is it 
that you were so blind to his feelings as to 
let him go so far." 

" I cannot tell. I never thought of him 
in that way. He is so much older than I 
am, and he is thought so much of, — I be- 
lieve," she added, with a faint smile, "I 
should as soon have expected one of the 
Royal Dukes to propose to me. He seemed 
to me very kind, and I liked him very 
much." 

" Then why do you refuse him ?" 

A deeper flush than before overspread 
Marie's face. 

" I do not like him enough to marry him," 
she said with some eflfbrt. 

A long silence ensued. 

" Marie," said Carteret at last, " as Mrs. 
Wentworth has forced me into this position, 

l2 
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I am bound to speak to you as if I were, as 
she says, your guardian, and to tell you that 
in a worldly point of view, and perhaps in 
others also, her advice is right. You own 
to liking Mr. Long, though not with any 
romantic attachment. His character is, I 
believe, worthy of your respect ; the position 
he offers you is one that any woman might 
be proud of, and you must not forget that 
your present one depends, in a great degree, 
on Mrs. Wentworth's life." 

" And would you have me marry for a 
position ?" exclaimed Marie, with a curling 
lip and flashing eye. "Would you have 
me say to a man who offers me his affection 
as well as his position, * I take your name, 
your fortune, your love, but I will give you 
in return nothing ; for I have only my love 
to pve, and that is not yours ?' Your mo- 
ther would not advise me so." 

" Neither do I, God knows. I say only 
what my knowledge and your ignorance of 
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the world makes me feel in duty bound to 
set before you." 

" I cannot act upon the principles of the 
world. I can do only what I feel to be 
right and honest, even though by doing it 
I must grieve and offend mamma. Oh ! 
that is dreadful !" and again she hid her face 
m her hands. 

" And you have no other reason for re- 
fusing this marriage?" asked Carteret slowly, 
after another long pause. 

" I do not wish to marry. I have never 
thought of marr3dng. You know I promised 
not to leave mamma and Archie." 

" Yes, — till they bid you go," said Carteret 
in a lighter tone ; " and that is what Mrs. 
Wentworth seems disposed to do now." 

" Do you think she is tired of me ? Is 
that the reason she urges this marriage ?" 

" No, I am sure it is not. I am sure her 
sole motive is what she believes to be your 
good. I meant only that she evidently has 
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not understood your promise as impljdng 
that you were never to leave her by marry- 
ing. Why should it? You took upon 
yourself the place and duties of a daughter 
and a sister, and assuredly Mrs. Wentworth 
would not expect from you a sacrifice she 
would neither have wished nor accepted 
from her own child." 

" Ah I but my position is so different. I 
have received everything, and had no right 
to anything, and can give in return only my 
life-long love and service." 

" But, Marie," and as he spoke he drew 
nearer to her and took her hand in his, 
" why should you put a larger meaning on 
your promise than Mrs. Wentworth herself? 
You will refuse Mr. Long, and you will do 
rightly, since you do not love him ; but will 
you never love any other ? May no man 
hope to win where he has failed ?" 

Why did her hand tremble in his? Why 
did his low earnest tone, in which there 
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was an expression she had never heard be- 
fore, send a new and bewildering sensation 
thrilling through every nerve? Why for 
the first time in her life • was she unable to 
meet his eyes, which she knew were fixed 
upon her, awaiting hef answer ? What that 
answer would have been can never be 
known. Had it been given it might have 
changed the current of two lives, but at 
that moment the door was thrown open, 
and the servant announced Sir Herbert 
and Lady Hardcastle. Marie started up 
and fled like a deer through an opposite 
door ; and Carteret, with a smothered ex- 
clamation that did not sound like a blessing, 
advanced to meet the intruders. 

" We ought not to have been let in. I am 
very sorry we have come at such an inop- 
portune moment," said Lady Hardcastle, 
who had followed the servant so closely 
that she had caught a glimpse of Carteret's 
attitude as he leant over Marie holding her 
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hand in his. She spoke with affected regret, 
but her eager look of curiosity belied her 
words. 

'^ I was speaking to Marie, by Mrs. Went- 
worth's desire, on a matter about which they 
have disagreed, and Marie is somewhat dis- 
composed by it. You know I am a sort of 
guardian to her, and privileged to say dis- 
agreeable things." 

•' I should not mind being a guardian my- 
self," said Sir Herbert, laughing, " if it gave 
me the privilege of saying anything m tete-Or 
tete to a girl like Mademoiselle Marie." 

Mrs. Wentworth came into the r6om at 
that moment, and Carteret took up his hat, 
glad to make his escape. 

" Any success ?" she said, in a low voice, 
as he passed her. 

" None," he answered, and went his way. 

" I hope you are not too late, Carteret," 
said Sir Herbert, waylaying him ere he 
reached the door. " You should have en- 
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tered the lists sooner. Long is a formidable 
rival, and if he really goes so far as to pro- 
pose, will scarcely be refused." 

"Dont talk of what you dont under- 
stand, my good fellow," was all Carteret's 
answer as he at last made good his exit from 
the room. 

Low as the words exchanged between him 
and Mrs. Wehtworth had been spoken, M^- 
lanie's quick ear had caught them, and she 
had seen the look of angry displeasure they 
had called up in Mrs. Wentworth's face. 
What could it mean ? What success had he 
failed to obtain which she had wished for ? 
Could it be that he had sought Marie's 
hand with Mrs. Wentworth's sanction and 
been refused ? Yet it was impossible that 
his suit should be favoured by her rather 
than Mr. Long's ; and that Mr. Long was 
on the point of proposing, if he had not al- 
ready done so, M^lanie could not doubt, 
much as she wished to do so. Of the real 
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truth, of the possibility that Marie would re- 
fuse Mr. Long, or that Carteret would plead 
his rival's cause to his own hurt, no sus- 
picion could enter her brain. She soon rose 
to take her leave, for no further information 
was to be gained by staying ; and Mrs. Went- 
worth was evidently ill at ease, not only in 
mind, but in body, for more than once she 
put her hand to her heart, and* her features 
were contracted by a sudden spasm. But 
M^lanie determined that, though balked for 
the present, she would leave no stone un- 
turned to discover the mystery which had so 
keenly excited her curiosity. 

That evening Mrs. Wentworth was at- 
tacked by dangerous illness. The doctors 
pronounced her complaint to be a form of 
heart-disease of a very perilous character ; 
and when Mr. Long came the next day, as 
he had said he would in his letter, to receive 
from Marie's own lips the answer he scarcely 
. doubted would be favourable, Marie sent 
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down a hastily-written note, saying that she 
could not leave Mrs. Wentworth's bedside ; 
that she earnestly begged his forgiveness for 
having, though most unintentionally, misled 
him as to her feelings ; that she had always 
looked upon him as so much above her, that 
no thought of his real intentions had ever 
crossed her mind; and, finally, she gently 
but firmly declined the honour of his hand, 
on the ground that where she did not love 
she could not marry. 

Mr. Long sat as one stunned after reading 
this note. Was it possible ? Could it be 
that he, Chichester Long, had actually pro- 
posed and been refused by this girl, the 
least of all those whom he had ever honour- 
ed with a serious thought ? " What an in- 
fernal coquette she must be I" was his first 
exclamation. 

But no ; in that room, where he had so 
often seen her, her image rose before him 
in its artless grace, — ^the noble face, the 
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pure eyes, on which no shadow of guile had 
ever passed. No ; she was true, though all 
beside were false. He had been too confi- 
dent ; he had judged her by others, forget- 
ting how •unlike she was to all. But he 
would not give her up. He wpuld try 
again. She did not love him, she said, but 
he was sure she loved no other. He knew 
all the men she knew, and \here was not 
one he could for an instant suspect as a 
rival. There was that Henry Carteret, to 
be sure, whose praises she had listened to 
so eagerly; but Mrs. Wentworth had said 
she looked upon him as a father, and, more- 
over, she could scarcely ever see him, for 
Long had never met him in the house. No, 
her heart must be free, and if free it might 
yet be won. 

He called every day to inquire after Mrs. 
Wentworth, and when at last he heard that 
she was out of danger and recovering, 
though slowly, he sent up his card to Marie, 
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with a note, imploring her to grant him a 
few minutes interview. The note was given 
to her in Mrs. Wentworth's room. 

"Who is that, note from, Marie?" asked 
Mrs. Wentworth, noting her troubled ex- 
pression as she read it. 

" Only somebody who wants to see me, 
mamma," 

" Is it Mr. Long ?" 

" Yes ; but, pray — ^pray do not agitate 
yourself about it, dear mamma !" 

" Marie, I have changed my mind about 
that marriage. My illness has made me 
selfish, love ; I have learnt how ill I could 
spare you. And perhaps, having been so 
near death has made me less worldly. It 
was my ambition for you made me so eager 
about it, but now I feel as if I could not 
part with you, even to Mr. Long." 

"Oh! dear mother, God bless you for 
those words I I shall feel less miserable, 
now that I am not forced to give you pain 
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as well as Mr. Long. I will write to him at 
once." 

" No, go down to him. I think he has a 
right to be listened to, and to hear your 
decision from yourself." 

Marie went as she was bid, and fomid 
Mr. Long pacing the room in a state of 
agitation very unlike his usual calm de- 
meanour. He actually sprang towards her 
as she entered, and took her reluctant 
hand, but almost started as he beheld the 
change that short season of anxious, sleep- 
less watching had made in her appearance, 
— ^the wan look in her face, the dark rim 
under her eyes, and the nervous tremor 
which shook her fi*ame as he addressed 
her. 

" Pardon me, I have been too hasty," he 
said, as he led her, with considerate kind- 
ness, to a seat. " I was not aware how 
much this illness had told upon you. I 
will not force myself upon you now, but 
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will wait till you are better able to listen to 



me." 



"No," said Marie, gathering up all her 
strength for the task she had undertaken ; 
" what I have to say had better be said at 
once. Any delay might lead to more mis- 
understanding. Oh I Mr. Long, what would 
I not have given to spare you this pain 1 " 

" I believe it, Marie — ^let me call you so 
this once, at least. I acquit you of every- 
thing but the humility which made you un- 
conscious of your own power. But I can- 
not accept your rejection as final. You say 
that my proposal took you by surprise — 
that you had never thought of me as a 
lover. Why may I not hope that, now your 
eyes are opened, that you know what my 
feelings are, I may in time win back a re- 
turn ? You have given no ground for your 
refiisal, but that you do not love me as you 
ought to love the man you marry. Will 
you let me try to win such love ?" 
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"Mr. Long, why force me to give you 
more pain ? I feel so unhappy at the posi- 
tion you place me in, and yet I must speak 
the truth. I cannot deceive you, or let you 
deceive yourself with hopes which can never 
be realized." 

" But why, Marie ? A heart like yours 
must have love to give, if only I can find 
the secret to win it. And I will find it, if 
you will but give me time and opportunity. 
You may think I urge you too far. But, 
Marie, you are the only woman I have ever 
really loved. I am no longer young. I 
feel that I can never love again. If I lose 
you I lose my only chance of home and 
domestic ties, and all that makes life worth 
having to a man when the hey-day of youth 
is passed. You may think I am too old for 
them already ; but, depend upon it, love at 
my age has a strength and depth which the 
lightly-kindled flame of youth never pos- 
sesses. Do not throw it away, Marie. Give 
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me a chance, at least, of winning the happi- 
ness of my life. If your heart were not 
free, if you loved another, — ^but surely I have 
not deceived myself in that also ?" 

A little while ago Marie could have met 
this question with an unhesitating negative. 
But since she had heard those few words of 
Henry's a change had come over her. They 
had been like the first warm breath of spring 
to the cold and barren earth ; a new life 
had sprung up after their passage, a life of 
thoughts and feelings undreamt of before. 
In the long watches of the night, by Mrs. 
Wentworth's bedside, the low, deep tones, 
half tremulous with emotion, had for ever 
sounded in her ear, " You do not love him, 
— ^will you never love any other ? May no 
man hope to win where he has failed?" 
What did he mean ? Could it be possible 
that he spoke of himself? And the wild 
throb of joy which came with that qjaestion 
told her plainly enough that if he did she 
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had but one answer to give. Now, when 
Mr. Long asked her the same question in 
another form, a deep blush overspread her 
pale cheek, and rose to the very roots of 
her hair, and she turned silently away from 
his anxious gaze. 

" I am answered,'' he said, aft^r a mo- 
ment's pause, dropping the hand which he 
had held during his earnest pleading, and 
speaking with a tone and look of intense 
pain. "I have been a blind and self-de- 
luded fool from beginning to end. Fare- 
well, I will trouble you no more." 

" Oh ! Mr. Long, only say that you for^ 
give me, that you do not think me heart- 
less." 

He had turned to go away. He came 
back and took her hand again. 

"I think you true and noble, — ^as you 
have always been, — ^more true, more noble 
than any I shall ever see again. We must 
part now, for long, — ^till I can see you with 
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feelings better suited to our respective ages, 
but I carry with me the recollection of a 
pure, true-hearted woman, which will make 
me a better man. God bless you !" 

He pressed one passionate kiss on the 
hand he held, then left the room without 
another look or word. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

II TRS. WENTWORTH recovered strength 
-*-*-'- slowly. The oppressive heat of the 
weather in London was against her, and her 
physicians urged her going out of town as 
soon as was possible. But she would not 
hear of going till she could bear the journey 
to Wentworth, and some weeks passed away 
before that could be thought of. It was, on 
the whole, a very happy time to Marie, as 
soon as the immediate anxiety about Mrs. 
Wentworth was over. It was delicious to 
to her to feel how necessary she was both 
to her mother and Archie, who neither of 
them seemed able now to exist without her. 
Mrs. Wentworth had always been kind and 
generous, but now Marie seemed almost to 
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rival Archie in her affections. Marie had 
discovered a natural talent for nursingr 
People are apt to imagine that nurses are 
made like housemaids or butlers, but there 
is no greater mistake. Some people are 
bom poets, and some musicians, and some 
nurses, and only those who have this native 
faculty ever nurse well. Marie was one of 
them, and Mrs. Wentworth's illness had 
brought out her hidden talent. She had 
the light hand, the light tread, the quick, 
yet noiseless motion, which are the physical 
requisites for the task. She had the intui- 
tive tact which read her patient's moods, 
and taught her the right thing to say and 
do, and the right moment to do it ; and the 
quick observation, both of physical and 
moral symptoms, which aided the physician 
in his estimate of his patient's condition; 
she could command her voice and counte- 
nance so as never to betray anxiety or agi- 
tation in the sick-room; and the very sight 
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of her calm, serene face, so fiill of strength 
in its repose, gave a sense of confidence and 
comfort to the patient. To all these quali- 
ties, which might be hired for money, she 
added, in nursing her adopted mother, that 
which no money could buy, the tenderness 
that made all she did doubly precious, and 
turned every fatiguing and disagreeable 
office into a service of love. No wonder 
that, after many days and nights of such 
nursing, Mrs. Wentworth dung to her with 
a warmth of affection never felt before. 
She would take her food and medicine from 
no other hand. Her pillows were never 
comfortable unless Marie had arranged them, 
and when she spared her to go to Archie, 
or- to take the rest and exercise necessary 
for her own health, tears would come into 
her eyes at losing sight of her ; and her joy 
when she returned was almost childish. 

Archie, on his side, claimed Marie as im- 
periously whenever he could get her. He 
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had been terribly distressed by his mother's 
illness. Never, except during her short 
visit to Paris at the time of * Constance^s ac- 
cident, could he remember missing his mo- 
ther's first kiss at his waking, her last before 
he went to sleep. She was the unfailing 
companion of his daily drive. The few 
amusements he could enter into she had 
always shared. And now weeks passed 
away, and all he was allowed to see of her 
was half an hour spent in her room morn- 
ing and evening, beside the bed where she 
lay pale, weak, and helpless, and he sat be- 
side her, unable to do anything for her, and 
suffering doubly from the sense of his own 
uselessness. Marie was his onlv comfort. 
On her devolved now all the little services 
of watchful love his mother had been in the 
habit of performing. She drove with him ; 
she read to or drew for him in the evening, 
when Mrs. Wentworth was shut up for the 
night. She cheered him with hopes of his 
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mother's recovery, and drew bright pictures 
of their return home, and all they should 
do and enjoy when they got back to the 
dear old Grange, away from London, which 
Archie cordially hated, now that he was 
cut off from the only pleasures he could 
enjoy there, the opera and concerts. He 
preferred not going at all to going without 
his mother and Marie ; and thus, with unin- 
tentional selfishness, threw upon the latter,; 
in addition to all her other tasks, that of 
amusing him. 

Another than Marie might have found such 
a life wearisome, and the constant claim 
upon time and attention a burden, but she 
seemed to find strength and joy in it. It 
was so sweet to her grateful nature to feel 
that now was her turn to give after re- 
ceiving so much ; that at last she had some- 
thing wherewithal, not to repaj^, — the idea 
of debtor and creditor could not enter her 
mind, — but to show the love she felt, and to 
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fulfil in some degree the promise she had 
made to Constance. 

She had another source of happiness at 
this time, in the much more frequent inter- 
course she had with the Carterets. Both 
came almost daily, and the rest of being 
with them, of yielding herself to their 
sympathy, the refreshment and relaxation 
from the constant strain upon her mind, 
which she found in their society, were in- 
valuable to her. She never saw Henry 
alone, and he had made no attempt to re- 
cur to the subject of their conversation on 
that eventful day. He heard, like all the 
rest of the world, that Mr. Long was gone 
abroad ; but of the manner of his final re- 
jection he learnt and cared to learn nothing ; 
the fact was enough. He said no word of 
love, and yet Marie felt that a new relation 
had spnmg up between them. He had re- 
turned to the tender, protecting manner of 
old, but there was something added to it, a 
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alent homase, which made her conscioas 
that he set her apait and above all Ouhers; 
a tralehfiil tenderness sweeter to her woman s 
heart than even his homage, and which 
seemed to wrap her round like a soft atmo- 
sphere, shielding her £rom every rougher 
blast He had bmll her a temple in his 
heart, and she dwelt there enshrined and 
glorified. She was only dimly consd<>as of 
this, as we are consdous of a strain of ma^c; 
too fiir off for us to catch the distinct melodv. 
She had never said to herself in so manr 
words ^ He loves me,** and still less '* I love 
him.** She was vet in thai earlv mom c^ 

m m 

love, when the son lights np only the &r 
hill-topsy whidi scarcely seem to belong to 
onr world, and aJl nearer objects lie soft and 
indistinct in the silvery mist. And as mom* 
ing awakens the life of nature, the song ot 
etfliesi Inrds, the hum of bright winged in- 
sects, the whispering of the leaves in tiie 
breeze, that tells of the cominsr dav, so in 
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Marie's heart, awakening to a new life of 
love and joy, arose, from a thousand 
chords never touchea before, the sweet 
and ceaseless melody of a song without 
words. 

Had she analysed her feelings, had she 
looked at the state of affairs more practically, 
she might have had some misgivings as to 
the compatibility of her two main elements 
of happiness, the affection of her adopted 
mother and brother, and that of Henry Car- 
teret. She might have foreseen that the one 
must give way to the other, and that the 
time would come when she would have to 
decide which claim upon her was the 
strongest, and must take precedence of the 
other. But she was still in the tappy dream- 
land, where all incompatibilities and incon- 
gruities disappear ; where we float onwards, 
cradled on rainbow-tinted clouds, while 
practical action and the realities of life seem 
distant and shadowy as the solid earth to the 
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aeronaut in his balloon. The waking was 
yet far off. 

Henry, as becam^his masculine gender, 
was in a far more practical and clear-sighted 
condition. But he, too, was content for a 
time to float on the stream without inter- 
fering with its course by any direct effort of 
his own. He felt that it was not the mo^ 
ment, when mother and brother were de- 
pending so absolutely upon her, to put 
forward another claim. Moreover, his love 
for Marie was yet a new thing to him. He 
had become aware of it so suddenly, that he 
scarcely yet knew how to deal with this 
stranger, unthought of a little while ago, and 
13L0W imperiously striving to absorb his whole 
existence. He had a sort of conscious, as 
Marie an unconscious shrinking from looking 
at it, analysing it, asking what it meant, and 
whither it must lead. Once only he had 
said to his mother in one of their evening 
tete-h'tetes^ 
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" Would you like Marie for your daughter, 
mother ?" 

And his mother had answered, " Of all 
women in the world, she is the one I wish 
to see your wife." 

Whereupon he had given her a great hug, 
and left the room without another word* 

The Hardcastles had also been frequent 
visitors at Grosvenor Square during Mrs, 
Wentworth's illness. Sir Herbert went from 
real interest and kindness, his wife to try 
and ferret out the secret of Marie's and 
Carteret's feelings. Marie admitted them as 
seldom as she could. She liked Sir Her- 
bert, but from her former school-mistress 
she shrank with an instinctive distrust, which 
had been strengthened by Carteret's express 
sion of feeling about her the first day of 
their meeting after his return. But when 
she could not, or would not see them, they 
took to asking for Archie, to whom M^lan- 
ie's beautiful face and suave manners, and 
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Sir Herbert's good-natured fun, were always 
acceptable. Marie soon came to dread these 
visits, for she observed that after them Archie 
always had one of those fits of moody discon- 
tent to which he had been subject since the 
night of the ball. Her guileless mind was 
incapable of attributing this effect to its real 
cause, M^lanie's deliberate arts, yet the 
effect so invariably followed her presence, 
that at last Marie confided her trouble to the 
Carterets, and asked their advice. 

Henry, enlightened by his own experi- 
ence at LaforSt, had no difficulty in under- 
standing the nature of the noxious influence 
brought to bear upon Archie, though the 
cruelty of awakening passion in that helpless 
being seemed almost too great to attribute 
to any woman not lost to every feeling of 
womanhood. He did not think it neces- 
sary to enlighten Marie's mind on the point, 
and contented himself with joining his mo- 
ther in advising her to break off, by any 
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means in her power, even at the risk of of- 
fence, ata intimacy from which no good and 
certain mischief would arise. 

The very day this advice was given the 
Hardcastles called. They asked for Archie 
at once, as they now often did, and were 
ushered into his room, where they fomid 
Carteret and Marie. Their arrival was 
generally the signal of his departure, for 
he never stayed a moment longer than he 
could help in her ladyship's society, but that 
day he determined to remain, in order to 
shield Archie from her. This gave her just 
the opportunity she had hitherto wished for 
in vain, of eliciting some decided symptom 
of his feelings for Marie. She left Archie 
altogether to her husband, and addressing 
herself exclusively to Marie, she contrived, 
by a series of slight and scarcely tangible 
insinuations, aimed with the skill which only 
a spiteful woman could exercise, to wound 
her in every point. 
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Carteret would have borne with silent 
contempt any attack upon himself, but to 
see Marie pained was more than he could 
bear, and he fell headlong into the trap his 
enemy had set for him. The impetuosity with 
which he came to Marie's rescue, the warmth 
of his words, not unmingled with a cutting 
scorn for the aggressor, which intensified her 
enmity tenfold, his maimer to Marie, the look 
of almost tearful tenderness with which she 
rewarded his championship, told Melanie all 
she wanted, and she went away triumphant. 

" Well, I think that is a settled affair, and 
I am glad of it," said Sir Herbert, as they 
drove away. 

" What are you glad of?" 

"The attachment between Marie and Car- 
teret. I have suspected it a long time, but 
now I am sure." 

" It is a great downfall for her to have to 
put up with Mr. Carteret after having hoped 
to catch Mr. Long," 
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" Catch Mr. Long ! Commend me to you 
women for speaking tenderly of one an- 
other. I do not believe Marie is capable of 
trying to catch anyone, to use your delicate 
phraseology. Anybody could see with half 
an eye that Long was over head and ears in 
love with her from the very first, and this 
attachment or engagement to Carteret ex- 
plains her refusal of him." 

"Do you really believe she refused 
him ?" 

"Certainly I do. Why else should he 
have rushed abroad in the middle of the 
season ? Granville, who met him at Dover 
the night before he crossed, said he had 
never seen a man so cut up." 

" Then if she did, it was not for love of 
Mr. Carteret, depend upon it. She is not so 
siUy as that, for all her innocent looks." 

"I see nothing* silly in it. If I were a 
girl I should prefer, a thousand times over, 
a fine manly fellow like Carteret, poor as 
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he is, to that languid, half-alive fine gentle- 
man, Chichester Long, with all his fortune 
and his fashion to boot. Marie has acted 
like a wise, true-hearted girl, as I have 
always taken her to be." 

" Wise, yes ; but her wisdom is more far- 
reaching than you think. She is playing a 
deep game for a much higher stake than an 
obscure professor of anatomy." 

" I do not know what you can mean, and 
I do not believe it is in Marie's nature to 
play a game. She is true as the day." 

" Of course, you men never do believe 
that anything but immaculate virtue resides 
in a pair of fine eyes and a good figure." 

"You of all women should not complain 
of that masculine infirmity," said her hus- 
band, with a bitterness which sometimes 
showed itself now in his intercourse with his 
wife. 

"I do not complain of it. A Dieu ne 
plaise,'' (Their matrimonial colloquies were 
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always carried on in French.) " I am well 
aware fhat if you had not shared it I should 
not have been your wife. But to return to 
Marie. I, who am not blind, see her real 
drift, which is simply to play off Carteret 
against Archie Wentworth " 

" Archie Wentworth, that half-idiotic crip- 
ple 1 Good God, Melanie I what can have 
put that into your head ?" 

" Simple observation and common sense. 
Archie is one of the finest matches in Eng- 
land, apart from his infirmities, which she is 
used to, and she loves power well enough to 
pay a price for it. Besides, those crippled 
people never live long, and in a few years 
she will be a widow, still young and rich 
enough to please herself, and she can marry 
her old flame then if he will wait for her. 
It is a clever plot, and does her ingenuity 
great credit." 

" It would do you more credit, Melanie, 
if it had been as impossible for you to invent 

K 2 
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such a plot, as for Marie to conceive or 
execute it. Good-bye. I shall dine at the 
Club. Do not depend upon me for this eve- 
. ning," and so saying he jumped out of the 
carriage, which had just stopped at their own 
door, and left her without even offering to 
assist her down. 

"Poor dear!" soliloquized Melanie, mak- 
ing her way to her luxurious apartment. 
" This is one of his virtuous days, and he has 
ridden off on his high horse of morality and 
admiration for Marie ; but I shall soon lure 
him back again. And now, at last, I see my 
way to paying off Henry Carteret. His 
heart is evidently set upon Marie, odious 
girl ; but in spite of her show of disinterested- 
ness in refusing Mr. Long, if she did refuse 
him, I would not give much for Carteret's 
chance if Archie could once be brought to 
propose to her. Let her only throw over 
the poor lover for the rich one, and I shall 
have the double pleasure of seeing his proud 
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heart wrung to the quick, and afterwards of 
seeing her turned out of doors in disgrace 
by Mrs. Wentworth for having presumed to 
tempt her son to such a mesalliance.'' 

Her face was deformed to positive ugliness 
by the malignant expression which these 
thoughts brought into it; but the door opened, 
and a servant announced the Duke of Granby. 
At once Lady Hardcastle sank into a seat 
with her usual graceful languor. Every 
trace of the hidden devil in her vanished, 
and no dove could look more innocently 
sweet and guileless than she, to the young 
peer who was her latest and proudest con- 
quest. 

At length Mrs. Wentworth was pro- 
nounced fit for the journey home, and the 
Carterets came to spend their last evening in 
Grosvenor Square. Henry had debated in 
his mind all that day, and many days before, 
whether he should speak openly to Marie, 
reveal his feelings to her, and obtain the con- 
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fession of her own. But he finally, and 
almost at the last moment, determined on 
leaving matters as they were. His love was 
too deep and ardent to be altogether free 
from timidity. He knew well enough that 
in one sense she loved him, and had loved 
him from her childhood upwards, but there 
was a wide gulph between that love and the 
love he wanted from her now. And how 
little either of time or opportunity had been 
his to bridge it over. He had seen her 
only at hurried intervals, in the presence of 
others. He had felt it almost indelicate to 
seek opportunities to press his suit upon her 
in that season of illness and anxiety when 
he was admitted to the house only on the 
ground of old friendship. And what right 
had he to suppose that, thus unwooed, she 
could be won? No; he finally decided 
that he would wait. He should see her 
again soon in the delicious quiet and free- 
dom of the coxmtry. Then he would woo 
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her as she deserved to be wooed, and win 
her as he trusted love like his must win. 

So that last evening passed as other even- 
ings had done, and he and Marie parted un- 
fettered by any unspoken word; old and 
dear friends, but no more, except in their 
own secret consciousness. Perhaps Marie 
felt a little disappointed. Perhaps when 
he was gone a dreary blank came upon her, 
revealing to her through its loss the exist- 
ence of a hope she had not been conscious 

of before. But she crushed it down at 

« 

once, and scolded herself severely for hav- 
ing indulged it for a moment. What right 
had he given her to form any expectation, 
to cherish any hope ? A few vague words 
only and a change of manner, which might 
be accounted for by his sympathy for her 
under the pressure of her unusual cares. 
As, however, feelings, like facts, are stub- 
bom things, she might have found it diflScult 
to reduce hers to the silence she thought 
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proper ; but that she too remembered that 
they had parted only for a while, that they 
must meet again soon, and in spite of her 
stern prohibition of unwarranted hopes, her 
heart throbbed with wild joy at the thought. 

Mrs. Wentworth had pressed the Carte- 
rets to follow her to Wentworth Grange 
immediately. 

"You have been my children's best 
friends," she said with a warm cordiality, 
very rare with her; " and their friends must 

be mine. Do make my house your country 

» 

home ; and remember that the sooner you 
come and the longer you stay the more wel- 
come you will be." . 

It was, however, impossible for Carteret 
to leave London till the work he had then 
on hand, and in which he had colleagues 
whom he could not throw over, should be 
completed. He hoped to be free by the 
end of another month, and then, he said, 
with an expression which left no doubt of 
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his sincerity, it would be his first object and 
first pleasure to go to Wentworth. He 
joined Mrs. Wentworth and Marie in urging 
his mother to go at once, and escape the 
further heat of summer in town ; but she 
was not to be persuaded. 

'' I have had him but three months," she 
said, " and I have to make up for five years 
spent without him. No, Marie, I love you 
very dearly, and I feel all Mrs. Wentworth's 
kindness, but I cannot part from him again 
so soon." 

Nothing more could be said after this, 
and it was settled that mother and son 
should come together the earliest moment 
that the latter could get away. Could 
Henry have foreseen what that month's 
delay would have cost him, and not him 
only, but her who had become the most 
precious of earth's treasures in his eyes, 
would he not have cast to the winds every 
engagement to which his honour was not 
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pledged, every hope of fame resting on their 
fulfilment, and grasped in their stead the 
happiness within his reax;h now, but which, 
if he failed to seize it, might be swept irrevo- 
cably away ? But to no mortal is it given 
to know when the tide on which his fortune 
is borne has reached its turning-point. No 
barometer in the moral world indicates the 
coming storm, and warns us to draw the 
treasure floating on the treacherous wave to 
a place of security. We eat and drink, we 
work and play, we make plans and say, '' it 
will be best to do this and leave the other 
undone ;" and the very thing we decide 
upon so lightly may be the hinge on which 
shall turn. the happiness or misery of years, 
the act which all unconsciously shall make 
or mar our fate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rpHE first fortnight after the return to 
-'- Wentworth Grange was full of peace 
and quiet happiness to Marie. Mrs. Went- 
worth seemed to regain strength daily under 
the influence of the purer air, and the plea- 
sure of finding herself once more in her be- 
loved home, which at one time she had 
feared never to see again. She returned 
with more than her usual zest to her flower- 
garden, her farm, her plantations, which, 
with the care of Archie, made up the occu- 
pations of her life, but her illness had 
greatly changed her in one respect. Previ- 
ously to that she had always gone about 
everything alone, neither wanting nor wish- 
ing for assistance ; now she seemed anxious 
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to have Marie's help and society in all she 
did. She was no longer strong enough, she 
said, to be independent, and it was too evi- 
dently true. As she had leant on Marie in 
illness, so she leant on her now in all the 
daily affairs of life. Marie became her 
secretary, her accountant, her deputy, wher- 
ever a deputy could be employed, her com- 
panion in her walks about the grounds, and 
her drives to the more distant parts of the 
estate, and found herself by degrees initiated 
into the management of the property, and the 
transaction of business. Her clear-headed- 
ness and quick apprehension surprised Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

" I had no idea you could be so practical, 
my dear," she would say. " I thought all 
Mrs. Carteret's ohgies had spoilt you for real, 
useful business." 

" I think they helped to make me fit for 
it," said Marie, smiling. She did not con- 
sider it necessary to explain how the habits 
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of method, and accuracy of observation and 
judgment, trained and exercised in that 
wider school, were easily applied to the nar- 
rower field of practical life. It was enough 
for her that her mother was satisfied, and 
that she could give the praise to her be- 
loved friend. 

Archie, too, had recovered his old placid 
content. Removed from the baleful influ- 
ence which had disturbed and fretted him, 
and restored to the old associations, the 
tranquil life, the natural beauty of his home, 
heightened by all that his mother's wealth 
and taste and ceaseless care had lavished 
upon it for his sake, he fell back into his 
old state of dreamy happiness, a life un- 
touched and unruffled by the cares and pas- 
sions, as by the deeper thoughts, the loftier 
asph^ations of other men, but cradled in 
beauty and gentle affections, and finding its 
adequate expression in the music which was 
at once his poetry and his eloquence. 
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It was a peaceful time to all three, fiill of 
the repose, the sweetness, the quiet leisure 
of the country, doubly sweet afker the tur- 
moil and excitement of London; and in 
Marie's heart an under-current of vague, de- 
licious hope, never acknowledged, but always 
felt, prevented the repose from becoming 
stagnation. If it was the lull before the 
storm, none of them were conscious of it, 
and they basked in the sunny calm, without 
a shiver of foreboding to disturb their enjoy- 
ment. 

One very hot day Mrs. Wentworth was 
feeling less well than usual, and Marie was 
sitting with her in her morning-room, when 
the sound of wheels on the gravel announced 
the arrival of visitors. 

"Who is it, Marie?" said Mrs. Went- 
worth. " You must receive them, whoever 
they are, for I am not well enough to see 
anyone to-day." 

" It is the Hardcastles, mamma," answered 
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Marie, after looking out, in a tone expressive 
of anything but pleasure. " I had no idea 
they had come down. Do let me say not at 
home, as you are really not well." 

" No, love, I cannot do that. It is a long 
drive this hot day ; and besides, they will 
be much better pleased to see you than 
me." 

Marie went reluctantly to receive her un- 
welcome visitors, mentally hoping that she 
would be able to keep them from Archie ; 
while Mrs. Wentworth congratulated herself 
that her timely indisposition had saved her 
from the infliction of Lady Hardcastle's 
society. Herbert Hardcastle's marriage had 
been as great a blow to her as she could 
feel from anything not touching her own 
family. His father and mother had been 
her friends and neighbours during all her 
married life. She and Lady Hardcastle had 
come into the county as brides at the same 
time, and had made and kept up ever since 
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as much friendship as can exist between two 
persons of narrow minds, each wrapped up 
in her own circle of duties and affections, 
and without any common ground of wider 
interest or sympathy on which to meet. At 
the time of Mrs. Wentworth's widowhood, 
Sir John had been a most kind and service- 
able friend, ready with head and heart to 
assist her in any direction she could point 
out, and the hope that their children might 
carry on the friendship of their parents, and 
cement it more closely by a union between 
Herbert and Constance, had been cherished 
on both sides. Constance's death had 
crushed it ; but that a man who might have 
aspired to her should so far forget what was 
due to his ancient name, his position in the 
county, and the feelings of family and 
friends, as to marry a person in Madame de 
la Pefia's rank of life, were slie beautiful as 
Helen of Troy, was inconceivable to Mrs. 
Wentworth, and was felt the more keenly 
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by her, that the person he had chosen was 
so painfully connected with circumstances 
she would have buried, if she could, in 
eternal oblivion. 

It was an additional annoyance that she 
could not visit her chagrin and displeasure 
on the objects of it. Herbert's mother might 
refuse to go to her son's house, or to receive 
him in her own, but Mrs. Wentworth could 
ikot dose her doors against the son of her 
oldest friend, who was also her nearest 
neighbour, simply because he had married 
a perfectly respectable and beautiful woman, 
a little his inferior in Ifiith and station. To 
her great relief the young Hardcastles had 
remained abroad during the first two years 
of their marriage, paying only flying visits 
to London during the season, when it had 
been easy for her to avoid them. But this 
year they had, as we have seen, passed the 
whole season in town, and had announced 
their intention of taking up their abode at 
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Leaseourt pennanently henceforward; sa 
Mrs. Wentworth, submitting to the inevit- 
able, had extended to Sir Herbert and his 
wife the notice and civility she could no 
longer withhold without affront, and which 
had gradually crept on to the degree of inti- 
macy it had now reached. 

Marie found Lady Hardcastle in the draw- 
ing-room, reclining on a chaise hngue^ and 
laughingly insistmg on her husband standing 
over her to fan her. She graciously ac- 
cepted Mrs. Wentworth's excuses, of which, 
indeed, she was very glad, for, in spite of 
herself, she was not more at her ease now 
with the proud English gentlewoman, whom 
she had so mortally, though secretly, in- 
jured, than she had been in the old days at;. 
LaforSt. 

Marie she embraced with a quite unusual 
show of affection. 

" I really could not put off any longer 
coming to see you," she said. " We have 
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been four whole days at Leascourt, and 
during all that time I have not seen a crea- 
ture." 

" I count for no one, you see, Mademoi- 
selle Marie," said Sir Herbert. " Did you 
ever hear how one of your oountrjrmen, who 
had spent every evening of his life for thirty 
years in the company of a lady not his wife, 
on being advised to marry her, exclaimed, 
* Mais avec qui done passercd-je mes soirees V 
M^lanie is exactly of his opinion, and thinks 
it contrary to the order of nature that nhit 
should pass hers with her husband.^ 

" Well," said M^lan|e, not the lea«t iXwjm' 
certed, "I confess that a life en tf^y-h/^tMe 
does not suit me; and M I can niwdyn «^'>; 
my husband, I would nthf^r at iU$$^^ w^f 
some one else, if it were <mly (f/r ^ ^h'^ui^y,^ 

" Even a dbaoge frpr tlwiJ wf^v?, iptj/ ;)> m ]f^f^$ 
get here,'' said Karie^ «rr>j^if^ 

"Not at all for tf*^w->rvr^ (f/f^ ^'/^K^-f ^4 
us. Herbert tlmh^ r^/f$ ^i^/4]ffh,, H4A t 

hi 
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adore Archie. Where is he, by the way ? 
I must see him, for, entre nous^ my visit is to 
him. You know we swore an eternal friends- 
ship in London." 

This was just what Marie wished to avoid ; 
but she saw no way out of it. The Hard- 
castles had evidently made up their minds 
to stay the whole afternoon, and Marie knew 
that Archie would be sending for her almost 
immediately, as it was the time she always 
spent with him. So resigning herself to 
what she could not help, she led the way to 
his room. 

It was a large, lofty apartment on the 
ground floor, and it was evident at a glance 
that a taste alive to every formi of beauty 
had presided over its arrangement. The 
walls were painted in panels imitating the 
Pompeian frescoes, and each panel was sur- 
rounded by a trellis-work wreathed with 
flowers and fruit, so perfect in their painted 
mimicry of nature, that the eye was first de- 
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ceived, and then found additional pleasure in 
the discovery of the deception. A Persian 
carpet, of the richest hues, laid in the centre 
of the polished oak floor, gathered and har- 
monized all the scattered colour in the room. 
Exquisite bronzes, marble statuettes, vases 
of the most delicate china filled with flowers, 
were so grouped, that wherever the eye 
fell, it lighted on some beautiful arrange- 
ment of form and colour, yet all subordin- 
ated to some subtle principle of harmony, 
that prevented any sense of confusion or 
overloading. 

Every article of furniture was delicately 
finished, and so designed as to combine 
grace of form with perfect adaptation to its 
use. One end of the room opened into a 
magnificent conservatory, where marble 
copies of some of the finest antique statues 
gleamed amidst the flowers and foliage of 
the tropics. On the other side, facing the 
fireplace, — of which the mantelpiece, in Car- 
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rara marble, was sculptured to represent an 
open basket filled with grapes and vine leaves, 
supported on each side by laughing Fauns, — 
the large windows opened on a Lofty colon- 
nade, beyond which lay an Italian garden, 
brilliant with flowers of every hue. In the 
centre a bronze fountain, of classic grace, 
sent up its silvery jet against the background 
of a group of magnificent cedars which 
stood on the lawn, a little below the level 
of the terrace. Beyond again the eye ranged 
over the broad glades of the forest-like 
park to a sheet of water which carried 
light and life into the green landscape, and 
thence over line upon line of blue distance 
stretching away to the horizon. The stately 
swans floated on the lake ; groups of huge- 
antlered deer crouched in the deep fern, or 
moved in graceful majesty across the che- 
quered sunlight and shade beneath the 
giant oaks. The rich, steady sunlight of a 
cloudless summer's day poured over garden 
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and park, making the cool shade and sub- 
dued colour of the room doubly grateful, 
and the hushed stillness of the summer's 
noon was unbroken save by the soft cease- 
less splash of the fountain. 

Archie lay on his couch near one of the 
windows. His pianoforte was drawn close 
to him, and his hands lay idly on the keys, 
now and then sounding a vague modulation. 
His face harmonized with all around in its 
dreamy, peaceful beauty, calm and pure as 
that of a child, full of the sweetness of the 
present, unmixed with any thought of the 
past or the future. Involuntarily Marie 
paused as she entered the room followed by 
her visitors, and they paused also. 

"How beautiful!" softly exclaimed M^- 
lanie, whose sense of all outward beauty 
was as keen as Archie's own, though less 
delicate. 

He heard the sound, and looked up. A 
crimson flush mounted to his temples, and a 
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troubled expression, which yet was full of 
joy, passed across his face as he saw M^la- 
nie, who now quickly advanced towards 
him, while he eagerly pushed back his in- 
strument to make room for her beside his 
couch. Marie sighed, and turned away. 
" This is a place such as 

^ Youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream,* " 

said Sir Herbert. " Surely this is new, or 
greatly changed. I do not recollect any- 
thing like- it in old days." 

" No," answered Marie ; " mamma built 
this room and the conservatory on purpose 
for Archie when we came from abroad. He 
chose and arranged everything in it, and it 
has been his constant delight ever since- 
Poor fellow! he has few pleasures, you 
know, — only music and beautiful things, but 
those he enjoys very keenly." 

"M^lanie seems inclined to give him a 
new one at present," said Sir Herbert, 
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laugbiiig. '^ Cesi plus fort quelle. If the 
only male creature within reach were a 
peacoc^ she wonld try to make him lower 
his tail in adoration of her. I think I mnst 
hire some one while we are at Leasconrt to 
live on his knees and bum incense before 
her, for it is rather fatigoing in the long 
mn when she has no one bnt me to act 
adorer.** 

Marie was quite taken aback by this view 
of conjugal life, and not exactly knowing 
what to answer, she joined Melanie and 
Archie near the ¥nndow. 

" Herbert, I shall never be happy again,** 
sighed Melanie. " How shall I ever endure 
the low rooms, the clumsy Aimiture, the 
hideous colours at Leascourt, after seeing 
this fairy place.** 

"The colours and furniture you may 
change at pleasure. As to the rooms, I am 
afraid I cannot pull down the old house, 
even to please you. It is one of the disad- 
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vantages of having had grandfathers, that 
they will leave recollections behind them 
which their descendants are expected to 
cherish." 

(It happened that Leascourt was one of 
the finest specimens of old Tudor architec- 
ture in England.) 

" But Mr. Wentworth had ancestors too, 
I suppose, and yet he has managed to im- 
prove what they have left." 

" Don't you wish Mrs. Wentworth had 
heard that * I suj^ose ' of M^lanie's ?" said 
Sir Herbert, half aside to Marie ; then he 
went on to his wife: "Yes, Wentworth 
<;ertainly had ancestors, but one of them 
took the part of that honest king, Charles 
the First, and so, happily for his descend- 
ants, got his house sacked and burnt down 
by Cromwell's Ironsides. His son, having 
to build it up again, did it in the Italian 
taste of the day, and thereby made it prac- 
ticable for the present owner to build such 
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additions as this to it without destroying its 
character, as woidd inevitably be the case 
at Leascourt." 

" Ah I what a pity that your ancestors 
were not so loyal I" 

" Yes, the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children, and it is, no doubt, a 
judgment on me for mine having taken the 
side of the Commonwealth, that I should 
be saddled with an old house when my 
wife wants a new one. I am sure Mrs. 
Wentworth would see it just in that light, — 
don't you think so. Mademoiselle Majie ?" 

Marie laughed, and glad of an excuse to 
get Lady Hardcastle away from Archie, she 
proposed taking them to see the conserva- 
tory, and the other alterations made by 
Mrs. Wentworth since Sir Herbert had seen 
the place. 

" Thank you, my dear," said Melanie, re- 
clining languidly on the low seat she had 
taken beside Archie's couch. " It is too hot 
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for me, and besides, as I never was here 
before, I should be no judge of the altera- 
tions. We will change places for once. 
You shall take charge of my husband, and 
I will do my best to replace you with Mr. 
Wentworth, — that is, if he will have me," 
she added, looking at Archie. 

" Oh ! do stay with me I" he exclaimed. 
" I do not want anybody else." 

"Well, Mademoiselle Marie, you and I 
have received our congi in the plainest 
terms," said Sir Herbert, " so let us take it 
with what grace we may. I only wish I 
could flatter myself that you were as well 
pleased with the arrangement as my wife 
and Archie." 

Marie did her best not to appear ungra- 
cious, but she was greatly annoyed at this 
division of the party, which produced the 
very result she had wished to avoid. She 
heartily wished she had not made the pro- 
posal, but it could not be helped now, and 
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she was obliged to take Sir Herbert's offered 
arm, and to leave Melanie and Archie to 
themselves. 

For some minutes they were quite silent. 
Melanie had thrown off her bonnet, and her 
beautiful head, crowned by a diadem of 
raven tresses, lay back on the crimson vel- 
vet cushion, which brought out like a 
painter s background the soft outlines and 
delicate tints of her cheek and throat. Ar- 
chie's eyes were fixed upon her. She knew 
it, and kept her head turned away, looking 
out on the sunny garden, in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the fact that in doing so she 
showed him just that three-quarters' view of 
her face in which its beauty appeared most 
perfect. 

" How beautiful you are !" said Archie at 
length with a deep sigh. " I wish I could 
have you always there, to look at." 

" You told me once you might get tired 
of me, you know," she answered, turning 
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to him quickly, with a smile which almost 
dazzled him. 

"Did I ever say that? It must have 
been before I knew you. I could never get 
tired of you now." 

Again she smiled, but this time the smile 
was soft and winning, and seemed to draw 
him towards her with an irresistible charm. 

" You too are very beautiful," she said, 
bending a little towards him, and just touch- 
ing with the tips of her fingers the golden 
locks which clustered round his head. 

A bright flush mounted to his brow. 

" Am I ?" he said, smiling ; " I did not 
know it." 

" Has no one told you so before ? Have 
you never seen it in the eyes of a woman 
who loved you ?" 

" My mother and Marie are the only wo- 
men who have ever loved me, and they 
never told me so." 

" Because they love you as a son and a 
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brother. I did not meaH that kmd of love, 
Archie." And again she smiled at him. 

The troubled, passionate look which Marie 
had caught as M^lanie entered the room 
once more came into his eyes. 

" Is there, then, indeed, another kind of 
love ?" he asked tremulously, as if he stood, 
as in truth he did, on the brink of some 
fateful mystery, which he longed yet dared 
not penetrate. 

"Have you never guessed it?" she an- 
swered, leaning forward on her arms, which 
she rested upon his couch, and looking up 
into his face from beneath the soft shadow 
of her heavy lids and silken eyelashes. 
" Have you not dreamt of love ? not such as 
a son gives to his mother, or a brother to 
his sister, but such as a man gives to a wo- 
man who is to him unlike and dearer than 
all other women, and which she gives back 
1^ him again, and with it herself, her soul, 
her life ? Oh I it is sweet, — so sweet, this 
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love, which makes two hearts beat as 
one; which makes your arms the cradle 
of your beloved one, your breast her pil- 
low; which makes you forget all other 
love, all other beings for this one, — one 
only 1" 

She spoke in a low, passionate tone, soft 
and melodious as music, and Archie listened, 
as if entranced, to the siren's spell. Had 
she no pity, this low-voiced, sweet-smiling 
woman for the helpless victim before her ? 
Did she feel no touch of remorse for the 
happiness she was destroying, for the child- 
like peace and innocence which her cruel 
beauty was burning away as with a corro- 
sive flame ? None ; for vanity, the greediest, 
the most merciless of all our passions, was 
urging her on. Ask mercy of the hungry 
savage for the prey he has tracked by a 
thousand wiles, till it is in his power at 
last ; ask mercy of the cat for the mouse she 
is torturing in her deadly game, — and such 
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measure as you get from them you may ex- 
pect from the vain woman who holds in her 
delicate fingers a man's palpitating heart, 
who picks it open that she may see it throb, 
who kmdles it into flame with impassioned 
looks and perfumed breath, then coldly 
smiles as she holds it at arm's length, and 
drops icy words of prudence and virtue 
into each quivering wound, and, like other 
conquerors, measures her triumph and her 
glory by the ruin she has made. 

This woman had done her work on Ar- 
chie. A lurid flame of passion came into 
the face so calm and childlike before, aflame 
as fierce as it was sudden. 

"Yes," he cried, in thick, hurried accent^ 
"yes, I know it. I feel it now. That is 
the love I feel for you. Will you give me 
such love in return?" and before she could 
esicape, he clasped her in his arms, and 
drawing her towards him, kissed her on the 
mouth. 
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She shook him off, and sprang away from 
him with a light, mocking laugh, of which 
each sound seemed to him a point of steel 
running into his heart. 

" You forget,** she said, " that I have a 
love already, my husband. You must look 
out for some one else. Why not try Marie ? 
She is not really your sister, you know, and 
you can make love to her at your leisure." 

Archie sank back on his couch stunned, 
bewildered, exhausted, and closed his eyes 
with a shuddering sigh. 

** You are tired, poor boy," went on his 
tormentor, with a ring of contemptuous pity 
in her voice, which made him shiver again ; 
" I have talked too much, and forgot how 
weak you were. Good-bye, I shall go and 
look for the others. It is time we should 
think of getting home." 

She tied on her bonnet at the mirror be- 
tween the windows, carefully adjusted the 
folds of her shawl, touched Archie's passive 
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Hand with her fiogeis, and went her way 
calm and smiling^ as if she had left a good 
deed behmd her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MARIE soon perceived that the influence 
she dreaded had again told upon 
Archie. From the day of the HardcastW 
visit his happier mood vanished. He became 
siilent and morose, indifferent to all his for- 
mer pleasures, except music, and in that his 
taste was changed. He threw aside his old 
favourites, Beethoven and Mozart, and would 
play nothing but the most impassioned of 
Rossini's or Meyerbeer's music, or sympho- 
nies of his own, into which he threw a feel- 
ing so deep and tender, that Marie, listening 
to them, felt her heart stirred within her, 
and she forgot Archie to think only of 
Henry, and to dream of his voice in those 
melting tones. 
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Mrs. Wentworth saw less of the change 
in her son than Marie, for to her his manner 
remained much the same, and she only per- 
ceived that he was less contented and calm 
than he used to be. But with Marie his 
manner would vary so abruptly that she was 
as much puzzled as distressed by it At 
times he was almost rough and rude, a thing 
unknown in him before. He would shrink 
from her sisterly caresses, find fault with 
every attempt she made to please him, and 
at last send her from the room almost in 
tears. At others he would have no one 
near him but her. His eyes would follow 
her about with a wistful tenderness she 
could not interpret. He would make her 
sit near him, lay her head upon his shoul- 
der, and ask her again and again if she loved 
him, if she really loved him, while her affec- 
tionate assurances left him as restless and 
dissatisfied as before. 

She was sorely perplexed and uncertain 
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how to act, as well she might be. Should 
she tell his mother ? But of what use ? It 
would only make her uncomfortable, and 
Marie, somehow, had no great reliance on 
Mrs. Wentworth's judgment in a matter re- 
quiring tact and perception of the feelings of 
others. How she longed for Mrs. Carteret, 
who seemed gifted with the power of read- 
ing other people's hearts, and who would at 
once see where the mischief lay, and how to 
remedy it, if a remedy were possible ! But 
there were still many days to wait before the 
earliest time the Carterets had named for 
their visit, and Marie could only hope that 
if it was Lady Hardcastle's influence which 
had so disturbed him, — ^though how it had 
been exercised she could not guess, — ^the im- 
pression Vould gradually pass away, and 
that he would return to his former happy 
serenity. 

Her attention was diverted from the sub- 
ject for a time by a return of her anxiety 
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about Mrs. Wentwortk The latter had 
made the effort of paying several rather dis- 
tant visits, and it had been too much for 
her. On her way home she was seized 
again by the spasms at her heart, and though 
they were slight compared with what she 
had suffered in London, she felt them as a 
warning that the peril she had escaped then 
might return at any moment. Thoughts of 
the fiiture, of the consequences which must 
follow her death, haunted her sleepless 
pillow. In London she had been too ill to 
think. Now, as she lay on her sofa, day 
after day, free from pain, but weak, de- 
pressed, and unable to occupy herself, every 
anxious, harassing subject seemed to force 
itself into her mind, and leave her no peace. 
What was to become of Archie without 
her? What of Marie ? She well knew that 
the fictitious relationship created by her 
adoption of the latter would be dissolved at 
once by her death. Marie could not go on 
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living at Wentworth Grange alone with 
Archie, and he would thus lose at one blow 
mother and sister. Marie, too, * would lose 
mother, and brother, and home; but she 
was not a helpless, deficient cripple. With 
the fortune Mrs. Wentworth had settled 
upon her she was independent, and would 
not long have to seek for a home, even tf 
the Carterets' were not already open to her. 
Mrs. Carteret was warmly attached to her, 
Henry had been her friend firom childhood, 
and perhaps it would end in her marrying 
him. But Archie? Where were his 
friends? Who would fill at his side the 
places death had made vacant there ? What 
other love could replace to him the love of 
mother and sister ? Whose care would pro- 
tect him when she was gone ? Whose hand 
would guide his helplessness, comfort him 
in his sorrow, nurse, tend, cherish him as he 
had been cherished till now ? The mother's 
heart ached with sore and bitter pain as 
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these questions recurred time after time, and 
she foresaw her darling's desolation. 

She had l^een thinking over these things 
till she was sick and weary, one evening 
that she had had her sofa brought out upon 
the lawn; and Archie sat, or rather lay, be- 
side her on a heap of cushions on the grass. 
Marie had gone to pay a duty visit to the 
dergjmaan's wife. 

"Where is Marie?" said Archie fretfully. 
" Why does she stay away so long ?" 

" You are very impatient for her this eve- 
ning, Archie. What do you want with 
her?" 

" I want her," he answered so moodily, 
that his mother looked at him in surprise. 
" I do not like her to be away." 

" What will you do if she should marry 
and go away altogether ?" 

" Marie marry ! Why should she marry?" 

" Because it is a natural thing for a young 
girl to do." . 
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" And isn't it natural for a young man to 
marry too ?" 

"Of course it is." 

"Then why shouldn't I marry Marie? 
She would never go away then." 

" You, Archie, marry Marie 1 My poor 
boy, — ^my poor, poor boy I" 

" Do not call me poor boy, mother ; I can- 
not bear it. She called me so when she 
laughed at me. I am not a boy. I am a 
man. Herbert is not much older than I 
am, and he has been married a long 
whUe." 

Mrs. Wentworth listened aghast. Never 
had she seen Archie anything but a gentle, 
docile child, without, apparently, a thought 
or wish or feeling beyond the eternal child^ 
hood to which nature had condemned him. 
And here he was suddenly claiming to be a» 
man and asserting the privilege of his man- 
hood to choose himself a wife. Her son's 
wife I How often she had wept .in bitter- 
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ness of heart, to think that he, her beauti&I 
son, the last of his andent line, must never 
have a wife to take his mother's place in his 
home; that no child of his should ever 
inherit the name and estate he held from 
his forefathers ! If he had but been like 
other men, what woman would have been 
worthy of him, however fair, however good, 
however nobly bom ? And now when he 
spoke of marrying Marie, Marie who but for 
her would have been the friendless, penniless, 
despised drudge of a boarding-school, she, 
his mother, shuddered at the sacrifice he 
unconsciously asked, and felt that Marie was 
as immeasurably above his reach, as a prin^- 
tjess above the poorest be^ar. 
, " Why do you not speak, mother ? Why 
should I not marry Marie?'' said Archie 
impatiently, as his mother remained silent;. 
" I love her, why shouldn't I have a wife 
like other men ?" 

" I cannot . tell you now. I am so startr 
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led, so surprised, — and there is Marie coming 
through the gate. Do. not speak to her of 
this yet, Archie. Promise me you will not 
till I have spoken to you again." 

" Very well, I promise, but do not make 
ijie wait long. I cannot wait long.'* 

Marie came towards them with that 
queenly grace of step and motion, best de- 
scribed by Virgil's line : 

'^ Incessu patuit Dea.** 

Her colour was heightened by exercise, and 
increased the brilliancy of her matchless eyes. 
Never had Mrs. Wentworth seen her look so 
perfectly beautiful, and it was this glorious 
creature who, her adopted mother, with all 
her aristocratic prejudice, felt at /that mo- 
ment, would grace a throne, whom the poor, 
half-witted cripple at her feet talked of mak- 
ing his wife as he would of gathering a daisy 
jfrom the lawn I 

Unconsciously to herself, Mrs. Wentworth 
had looked with different eyes on Marie 
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since Mr. Long s unsnocessfiil suit. The 
girl at whose feet such a man had sighed 
in vain was no longer the obscure, insig- 
nificant orphan who shone only by the 
reflected' splendour of her adopted family ; 
and how was it possible to suppose that 
she, who had refused Chichester Long, 
would sacrifice her youth and beauty to 
Archie ? 

" How disconsolate you both look !" said 
Marie gaily, as she stooped down to kiss 
Mrs. Wentworth. " But I have brought 
some good news to cheer you. I have a 
letter from Mrs. Carteret to say that they 
will be here, at latest, by the sixth. I 
was so afraid of another delay." 

" I am very glad," said Mrs. Wentworth 
dreamily. 

"You do not look so, mamma, and 
Archie is quite glum. What is the matter ? 
You have not had another spasm?" she 
added anxiously. 
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"No, love, I am only tired. The heat 
has been very great to-day, and I suppose 
Archie feels it too. We will go in now and 
have some tea." 

"Had you not better go to bed, dear 
mamma ? You look so pale and worn 
out." 

" No, no," hastily answered Mrs. Went- 
worth, afraid for the first time to leave Ar- 
chie and Marie alone together. " I shall 
fioon be better as the evening grows cooler. 
Let us go to Archie's room, and he shall 
play to us." 

It was the best way to prevent Archie 
speaking. Music was his natural language, 
and he poured out symphony after sym- 
-phony, now plaintive, now passionate, now 
triumphant, his eyes fixed on Marie, whom 
he believed to be listening and understand- 
ing each inarticulate expression of his love, — 
•while her thoughts were with Henry, and 
she set his words to every changing melody. 
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Mrs. Wentworth could not close her eyes 
that night. Archie's abrupt declaration, and 
the entire change it made in his position to- 
wards Marie, the endless difficulties which 
must spring from it, added to her previous 
anxieties about the future, threw her into 
feverish distress. As she moved her weary 
limbs from side to side, and could find no 
ease anywhere, so her mind tossed from 
thought to thought, from anxiety to anxiety, 
und could find no quiet resting-place. What 
was she to do? How meet the difficulty 
which would face her with the first hour of 
the coming day, the keeping Archie and 
Marie apart till she had decided upon the 
course to* pursue? She felt she could not 
depend on Archie's promise, or his self-con- 
-trol. The motives which would have swayed 
any other gentleman in his place, prudence, 
honour, delicacy, would be inoperative on 
his mutilated nature. He was a child sud- 
denly awakened to the passions of manhood. 
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and he must be dealt with as a dbild, yet 
having the power of a man. And then at 
times the thought would cross her weary 
mind, — if only such a marriage were possi- 
ble, if she could but leave Archie to the 
care of Marie as his wife, how all difficulties 
would melt away, how easy it would be 
for her to die ! But, no, it was madness to 
think of it ; worse than madness, it would 
be wicked. Even if Marie would consent 
so to sacrifice herself, what might not be en^ 
tailed upon the possible oflFspring of such a 
marriage? 

She put the thought away from her, shud- 
dering. But then again the tempter would 
come back. ' They might have no children ; 
most likely they would not. And Marie, 
after aU, would not make so great a sacrifice. 
She had loved Archie from a child. She 
certaioly had no other attachment. When 
she refused Mr. Long she had said she did 
not wish to marry ; she only wanted to re- 
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main with her adopted family. And if she 
sacrificed something, she also gained much, 
— Si worldly position which any woman 
might envy, wealth, power, the command 
of everything she could desire ; — but as the 
thought passed through her mind Mrs. 
Wentworth felt that Marie would care for 
none of these. She might make the sacrifice 
if it were required of her ; but she would be 
repaid only by the joy a noble nature feels 
in the very act of self-devotion. 
. At last, long after sunrise, she feel asleep 
exhausted by fatigue, and was pursued in 
her dreams by images of every possible and 
impossible combination of circumstances, a!-* 
ways ending at last either in Marie's con- 
temptuous refusal of Archie, or in their 
wedding. 

But while she slept an agency unsuspect- 
ed by her was taking out of her hands the 
decision she had weighed with such anxious 
thought, and hurrying on the very crisis she 
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dreaded. Lady Hardcastle bad attained' 
one of her two objects in her visit to 
Archie. She had gratified her vanity by 
seeing the child-man awake under the influ- 
ence of her beauty to feelings no other wo- 
man had had power to kindle ; but she had 
also to avenge the wound that vanity had 
received from Henry Carteret's indiffer- 
ence, and to wreak her jealous spite on 
Marie, and she set about this task with as 
much zest as the other. She had not for- 
gotten it even in the midst of her triumph. 
When she contemptuously rejected Archie's 
love, and mockingly told him to offer it to 
Marie, she knew what she was about, and 
that the passion she had called into life, 
baulked in its first direction, would inevita- 
bly seek its gratification elsewhere. Marie, 
young, beautifiil, and jilways at hand, was 
the most natural object to attract it, but she 
would not trust to nature alone. She had 
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contrived to pay another visit to Wentworth 
Grange, under pretence of inquiring after 
Mrs. Wentworth, and had asked at once for 
Archie, saying she would not bring Made- 
moiselle Bertrand down from the sick- 
room. Archie had at first been sullen and 
rebellious, but she had managed to soothe 
and win him over to reconciliation, and had 
left him fully convinced that Marie was his 
real love, and that his happiness and dignity 
depended on his winning her. 

Lady Hardcastle was incapable of ima- 
gining any motives of action but such as she 
felt herself, and she never doubted that if 
Archie could be urged on to make a serious 
proposal of marriage to Marie, the latter 
would grasp at the magnificent position 
offered to her, and would sacrifice Carteret 
without hesitation. She was equally con- 
vinced that Mrs. Wentworth would never 
suffer her son to make such a mSsaUiance^ 
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for she could as little conceive the mother's 
passionate love, before which every worldly 
ii^terest was swept away as chaff before the 
wind, as she could understand disinterested 
affection of any kind, and she felt assured 
that the discovery of Archie's feelings for 
Marie would be followed by the expulsion 
of the latter from his mother's house. The 
great point was to stimulate Archie to 
obtain from Marie the pledge by which 
Carteret would be sacrificed, before the 
arrival of the latter; for Melanie instinct- 
ively felt that he, once at hand, would 
hold his own against all assailants, and foil 
her machinations, as he had always done 
before. 

She waited impatiently several days for 
the tidings Archie had promised to send her 
of his success ; but when, none came, she 
determined to give him the final push 
needed to send him over the fatal brink. 
So, making a pretext of sending him some 
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ivory tablets he had admired, she enclosed 
with them the following note : — 

" Dear Archie, 

" (May I not call you so, on the 
strength of our old friendship?) — I send 
you the tablets you admired so much the 
other day as a pledge of our reconciliation 
and a remembrance of one whose interest 
in you is very great, though she dared not 
encourage a warmer feeling. It is this in- 
terest which makes me look anxiously foi* 
news of your suit to Marie, and which 
makes me so eager that you should win the 
prize before Mr. Carteret steps in to dispute 
it with you. Do not delay, — do not be too 
timid. Trust a woman's word that bold- 
ness is in a woman's eyes the test of love. 
We forgive audacity more easily than hesi- 
tation. And do not be daunted by a little 
resistance* A woman often says no most 
loudly when in her heart she has already 
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said yes. Marie is your own whenever you 
have courage to make her so. 

" Ever your affectionate 

" M. H." 
" Bum this note when you have read it.*' 

Archie read the note again and again. 
The ideas it presented were not very clear 
to his poor confused brain, but the peculiar 
perfume of the paper, which was that al- 
ways used by M^lanie, conjured her up in- 
stantly before him, and with her the train 
of feelings she had awakened and directed. 
It was at this unhappy moment that Marie 
having gone to Mrs. Wentworth's room and 
found her asleep, came into Archie's, accord- 
ing to her daily custom, since Mrs. Went- 
worth's illness, to give him his breakfast, 
and arrange his amusements for the day. 

" Where is mamma, I want to speak to 
her ?" he said abruptly, turning away from 
Marie as she stooped to kiss him. 
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" She is still in bed and asleep, and I am 
afraid from her look she has had a bad 
night. She is so pale, and looks so worn." 

" I want to speak to her," repeated Ar- 
chie. " I must speak to her." 

" What is the matter, Archie ? Are you 
111 ? You are flushed and trembling, — can- 
•not you speak to me ? I am sure mamma 
will not be fit to hear anything to-day likely 
'to worry her." 

" I do not want to worry her. I only 
want to tell her something about you." 

"About me I What on earth can you 
tave to say about me ?" A wild thought 
tiarted into her head that it might be some- 
thing about Henry. Could he have writ- 
ten? But she instantly felt the folly of 
^uch a supposition. " If it is about me, 
dear, why not speak to me about it ? Have 
1 annoyed you? Why do you speak in 
that strange way? Look at me, Archie, 
aud tell me what is the matter." 
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He turned and looked at her, and as he 
looked an expression came into his eyes 
which made the blood rush up to her tem^ 
pies, and then left her cold and sick. He 
saw the blush ; it seemed to answer his 
thought. He clasped her in his arms, and 
kissed her passionately. 

" Marie," he stammered out, "I love you. 
I want you to be my wife !" 

Marie sank down on her knees beside 
his couch, and unclasped his arms from 
around her. 

" Archie ! Archie !" she said, "what can 
you mean ? Are you mad ? How can you 
talk like that, when you know we are bro- 
ther and sister ?" 

" We are not," said Archie impetuously. 
" You are not my sister, and I want you to 
be my wife. Oh ! Marie, do not say no. 
Do not laugh at me as she did. It would 
kill me, and then my mother would die too, 
and you would have killed us both." 
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Marie looked at him in speechless terror. 
The blue veins in his forehead were swollen 
almost to bursting. His cheek was crimson; 
his hands, cold as ice, had seized and held 
hers as in a vice ; his eyes, always till now 
so calm and gentle, were blazing with a 
fierce passion. Was he really mad ? She 
felt instinctively that she must act as if he 
were. She met his look with a quiet, 
steady gaze, and commanded her voice to 
speak calmly. 

"Archie, you know I would not hurt 
you for worlds. Be quiet, be calm. Let 
me go to mamma. You were right to want 
to speak to her first." 

" I have spoken to her. I spoke to her 
last night." 

" And what did she say ?" asked Marie 
breathlessly, at once seeing the reason of 
Mrs. Wentworth's uneasiness the evening 
before, and of the painful look she wore in 
her sleep. 
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" Only that I must not say anything to 
you till I had spoken to her again. She 
made me promise, but I could not help 
speaking now." 

" Let me go to her, Archie. She will be 
hurt at your having broken your promise. 
It was very wrong of you. I must go and 
speak to her now." 

Her voice and look, the influence of her 
whole manner and expression, which were 
the very reverse of Lady Hardcastle's, had 
told upon him. He dropped her hands. 

" But what am I to do till you come back 
again?" he said, in something of his old 
childish tone. " You will be so long away, 
and I cannot live without you now, Marie. 
You are my own love now." 

She shivered. 

" Hush I Archie, — ^you must not speak so, 
or I will not come back. Now I will ring 
for Johnson," and as she spoke she touched 
the hand-bell which always stood beade 
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• him. " The music you sent for is come from 
London, and you will forget how the time 
•passes while you are playing it." 

"But I shall not forget you," said 
' Archie. 

The servant came into the room, and 
Marie, seizing her opportunity, left it in- 
stantly. But the moment she was outside 
^e door her strength gave way, and she had 
to catch at the marble slab near her to save 
herself from falling. Slowly, with tottering 
steps and a sick, dizzy feel, as if she had 
been in the shock of an earthquake, she 
made her way to Mrs. Wentworth's room, 
and sank, half fainting, into the chair beside 
:the bed. 

Mrs. Wentworth was still asleep. Marie 
had sat there a few minutes, and was be- 
ginning to recover herself, when her mother 
woke up. 

" Is that you, Marie ?" 

** Yes, mamma." 
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In spite of herself her voice was con- 
strained and tremulous. 

" Is it late ? I am a&aid I have * over- 
slept myself. I had such a miserable night,** 
and with the words came rushing back the 
recollection of what had made it so miser- 
able, and of the difficulties which had to be 
met at once. 

"Marie, you have not been downstairs 
yet ?" she asked anxiously. 

" Yes, mamma ; — ^it is long past ten." 

" And you have been to Archie's room ?" 

" Yes." 

" My God I — and did he speak to you ?" 

" Yes." 

" What did he say ? — Marie, tell me, what 
did he say ?" 

Marie hid her burning face in her hands. 

" He said I was not his sister, and that he 
wanted me to be his wife. Oh I mamma, 
what does it mean? What can have 
changed him so ? Do you think he — ^is — 
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mad?" She brought out the word in a 
hoarse, terrified whisper. 

" No, he is not mad ; but he has found 
out that he is a man, and he wants what 
other men have, and which he does not yet 
know, poor fellow, is denied to him for 
ever." 

"Mammal" ejaculated Marie, astounded 
at the strange bitterness with which she 
spoke. 

• " Oh ! Marie ! Marie 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Wentworth, wringing her hands, "do not 
mind what I say. It is I, I think, who am 
mad. My mind is so torn and distracted by 
all I have thought and felt since yesterday 
evening, that I seem not to know right from 
wrong. But you do not know how bitter, 
how cruelly bitter it is to have a son, an 
only son, and to see him like Archie, an 
outcast from his kind, — ^to feel that with all 
his beauty, all his fortune, his ancient name, 
his great estate, he is more desolate than 
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the beggar in the streets, who can marry 
his fellow-beggar, and hold a child of his 
own in his arms ; that when his mother is 
gone, he will be alone in the wide world,- 
alone, helpless, forsaken I" 

She fell back on her pillow, and broke 
into the vehement, imcontroUable weeping 
which comes to those with whom weeping 
ia rare, and only wrung from them by in, 
tolerable anguish. 

" Mother I mother I" said Marie, throwing 
herself into her arms, "he shall never be 
forsaken while I live. Surely you remem- 
ber my promise, and believe that I will 
keep it?" 

"Ah I Marie, you cannot. So long as he 
was a child in feeling, as well as in mind, 
you could be a sister to him. Now, — ^he 
has told you so himself, — ^you must be his 
wife or nothing. You cannot even stay 
here for the short time I have probably to 
live. Even I must part with you, just when 
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I feel I want you most. Oh ! what shall I 
do ?— what shall I do ?" 

All strength of mind and body seemed 
gone, and she wept on, the feeble, helpless 
weeping of an over-wearied child. 

Marie sat beside her, her head buried on 
her adopted mother's shoulder, one arm 
clasped around her. She had felt the truth 
of every word Mrs. Wentworth had spoken. 
She felt that after the scene of that morning 
she and Archie could never be together 
again as they had been. She had forgotten 
it for the moment in her strong sympathy 
with Mrs. Wentworth's distress; but she re- 
membered, and acknowledged it to herself . 
plainly enough now. She must go and 
leave the only home she had ever known. 
She must go, — where ? From whom could 
she claim shelter and protection? The 
Abb6 Bertrand had promised to befriend 
her if she should ever need a friend, but he 
was so far away, and a priest, — she could 
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find no home with him. Henry 1 Henry's 
mother I the thought flashed upon her with 
a flood of rapturous joy. They would take 
her, they would protect her. Had he not 
been the friend of her friendless childhood ? 
Would he not be her friend now? — ay, and 
perhaps more than a friend, whispered a 
secret hope which brought a blush to her 
cheek, buried out of sight as it was in the 
pillows. She lost herself in this intoxicating 
dream. The past, the present, all seemed 
swallowed up in that one all absorbing feel- 
ing. So completely had she forgotten where 
she was, that she started when she heard 
Mrs Wentworth's voice again. 

" Alone 1 alone!" murmured the pale, 
quivering lips. "0 God, what have I 
done to be so heavily punished ? Why was 
my only son to be stricken in body and 
mind ? Why was my daughter, who might 
have been my stay and his, taken away so 
cruelly in her youth ? Constance, my poor 
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Constance, how bitterly is your mother 
punished for having loved you least, valued 
you so little." 

Constance ! Marie had never heard her 
name from her mother's lips since the hour 
of her death, and now it came like a swift, 
sharp stab, cutting to her own heart's core, 
and waking her with a shock from her self- 
ish dream. Had not she promised to fill 
Constance's place ? Had not she vowed to 
give her life to Constance's mother and bro- 
ther, and never to leave them till they bid 
her go? The whole scene of Constance's 
death-bed rose before her mind. She heard 
her own voice uttering the solemn vow, she 
saw the glow of joy lighting up her dying 
friend's face as she listened to it, she felt again 
the kiss, that last, last kiss, which had sealed 
it as with a sacrament. And now, how was 
she going to keep that vow? She had re- 
ceived all that had been promised to her, 
home, affection, independence, luxury, and 
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what was she meditating in return ? To go 
away to aoother home, to abandon, at their 
sorest need, those whom she had promised 
never to forsake, — ^to seek herown happiness, 
and caat to the winds all thought of theirs. 
Oh ! it was base! It was ingratitude, it was 
treachery, too black for any heart to con- 
ceive! She started up in her horror at 
herself 

** Marie, what is it? Are you going?" 
said Mrs. Wentworth, feebly. 

" Mother," answered Marie, speaking very 
slowly, *^ I will not go till you send me away. 
Do you wish me to stay ?" 

Mrs. Wentworth seized her hand, trem- 
bling ia every limb. " Marie, I told you so 
before ; you cannot stay except as Archie's 
wife. You know, you feel that yourself." 

"Yes." She paused. "Mother," she 
said again, her voice scarcely raised above a 
whisper, " do you wish me to stay?" 

Mrs. Wentworth flung her arms round her 
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vnth a oonvnlave sob. ^'My chfld! my 
diildr she cried, ''God foigire me, if I am 
wrong, but it would kill me to let you 
goT 

''Then I will stav," said Marie; and she 
lay in the arms that held her, neither speak- 
ing nor moving, without a thought or a feel- 
ing left, but that she had lived, and now had 
given away her life. 
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CHAPTER XL 

fXlHE Carterets had reached the last stage 

-*- of their journey, and were stopping to 
change horses, — ^for railroads had not yet 
penetrated so far, — ^when a carriage drove up 
alongside of theirs, and Lady Hardcastle put 
her head out of it. 

" Oh 1 how do you do, Mr. Carteret? 
You are on your way to Wentworth Grange, 
I suppose? Have you heard the news 
there?" 

" What news ? Not bad, I hope ?" 
" No, very good, for your fiiend Marie, 
at least. I wonder she has not told you. 
She is engaged to be married to Archie 
Wentworth. A great marriage for her, isn't 
it? Good-bye; I will not detain you, as 
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your horses are to. I am so glad to have 
been the first to tell you the news." 

She kissed her hand, and bid the coach- 
man drive on. Henry fell back on the seat 
as one stricken by lightning. 

" Let us turn back," said his mother, and 
she let down the glass to call to the pos- 
tilion. 

" No," thundered out Henry, drawing her 
back. " It is a lie. I will not believe it, 
except from her own lips. That woman is 
a liar double-dyed, and she hates both Marie 
and me. She has invented it to turn me 
back ; or, if it is true," he added, in a lower 
voice of concentrated passion, "it is her 
•work ; and may God in heaven damn her 
for it for ever and for ever I" 

" Henry 1" exclaimed his mother, horror- 
stricken. 

" Hush 1 mother, do not speak to me. I 
cannot bear a word, even from you. She 
has turned me into a wild beast." 
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Mrs. Carteret made no fiirther attempt to 
interfere with him, and they proceeded on 
their way without another word being ex- 
changed between them. 

As they drove up to the house, the same 
feeling made them look out eagerly into the 
dim twilight for Marie's figure on the steps. 
If she came out to welcome them, as usual, 
both felt that all would be well. But no 
Marie appeared. No one but servants met 
them in the hall, and the old butler had a 
solemn air, that spoke of something unusual. 

" Are Mrs. Wentworth and Mademoiselle 
Bertrand in the drawing-room ?" asked Mrs. 
Carteret, as she hesitated which way to turn. 

" No, ma'am, they are both upstairs. Mrs. 
Wentworth has been very ill again, and 
Mademoiselle Bertrand scarcely leaves her 
room." 

Mother and son exchanged a quick glance 
of intense relief. This accounted for Marie's 
absence, and the servant's solemnity. Ma- 
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dame Bellot now entered the hall with a 
message from Marie to Mrs. Carteret, beg- 
ging that she would come to her in her own 
sitting-room, as she was unable to come 
downstairs just then. 

"Go, mother," said Henry^ "and I will 
wait in the library. But do not keep me in 
suspense longer than you can help." 

Marie had watched for their arrival in a 
tumult of feeling impossible to describe. 
How she had looked forward to this meeting 
only a week ago, and now a gulf seemed to 
have yawned open between that time and 
this, a gulf iQ which all she had known or 
dreamt of happiness had been swallowed up, 
and she shivered with dread at the meeting 
she had so longed for. When she heard 
Mrs. Carteret's step at the door, she rose 
and went towards it, but was forced to lean 
against a table, unable to support herself. 
Mrs. Carteret came in with her quick step, 
burning smile, and outstretched hand$ ; but 
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she started back at the sight of Marie's face. 

"My God! what is the matter? Marie, 
my dear love, is Mrs. Wentworth dying ?" 

" No," said Marie, throwing herself into 
her friend's arms, and hiding her face on her 
shoulder. 

"Then, — can it be? Is it possible that 
what we heard was true ?" 

"You have heard it, then? Thank 
God!" 

Her enemy had done her that one service. 
She had spared her the telling it. 

Mrs. Carteret staggered to a seat. 

"Wretched girl!" she groaned, "what 
have you done ?" 

"I have kept my promise. There was 
no other way.'* 

" Your promise f" She remembered now 
what Henry had told her years ago of the 
child's solemn vow at Constance's death-bed. 
She was on the point of crying out, " Was 
there no other promise, ma(ie to Henry, not 
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expressed in words, but equally binding in 
honour ? " when she recollected that he had 
purposely refrained from any word of love 
to Marie. He had chosen to leave her free ; 
he had no right, nor had his mother for him, 
to charge her with even tacit deceit, for he 
had given her no right to believe that he 
loved her. Mrs. Carteret sat silent, utterly 
overwhelmed by the misery she felt, and 
the still worse misery she foresaw to all. 
Marie made no attempt to speak, and sat 
beside her as if she had been made of stone. 

At length Mrs. Carteret got up. 

"I must go back to Henry," she said 
coldly. "He is waiting in the library, and 
will be anxious. We had better go away 
again. You do not want us now." 

"Ohl Mrs. Carteret, for God's sake do 
not speak to me so ! Have mercy upon me, 
for I am nearly mad !" 

Mrs. Carteret's heart melted at this appeal. 
She opened her arms, and Marie fell on her 
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bosom and burst into passionate soblwig. 

" My poor Marie, my poor, poor child," 
said Mrs. Carteret ^^ Tell me what mad- 
ness, what wickedness has brought this 
about"* 

In broken words and sentences^ with 
burning blushes when she spoke of the 
scene with Archie, in a voice tremulous and 
hoarse with emotion when she related Mi& 
Wentworth's agony, and her own sense of 
the sacredness of her promise, she at last 
told all to her friend, adding also what she 
had learnt from Archie himself, of the part 
Lady Hardcastle had taken in encouraging 
his passion, and urging him to the final de- 
claration of it. " Oh," she ended, " if only 
you had been here, aU might have gone 
differently.'" 

The words smote Mrs. Carteret with a 
sense of remorse for having resisted her son s 
and Marie's wishes that she should go out of 
town with the Wentworths. She had 
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thought only of her own joy in his society, 
instead of watching over his treasure, and lo ! 
it was snatched from him at the moment 
when he hoped to gather it to his heart for 
ever. 

" Can nothing be done now ?" she asked 
anxiously. 

" Nothing, — nothing," moaned poor Marie. 
** It is too late now," and her tone of hopeless 
despau* silenced Mrs. Carteret. 

All this while Henry had been pacing up 
and down the library in a state of torturing 
suspense. At first he had accepted his 
mother's belief that Mrs. Wentworth's ill- 
ness fiilly explained Marie's non-appearance 
on their arrival ; but as he waited and waited, 
and neither she nor his mother came, the 
dread of something worse returned. He 
repeated Lady Hardcastle's words again and 
again. Could it be possible that they were 
true ? If not, why should she invent a lie, 
which must be exposed within a couple of 
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hours ? Had she depended on his turning 
back when he heard it ? — ^yet what sufficient 
knowledge could she have of his feelings 
about Marie to calculate so much on the 
effect of this news ? At last his impatience 
became uncontrollable, and he rang the 
bell. 

"When was Mrs, Wentworth taken ill 
again ?" he asked of the butler who answered 
the summons. " We heard a little while ago 
she was much better." 

"So she was, sir, but she went to bed 
very aOing a few nights ago, and did not get 
up to breakfast. Mrs. Wilson (the lady's 
maid) thought something had agitated her 
very much. But she got up later, and seemed 
in better spirits than she had been for a long 
while, and insisted on going out driving with 
Mr. Wentworth and Mademoiselle Bertrand. 
In the night the spasms came on again, and 
she has not been down stairs since." 

" How is Mr. Wentworth ?" 
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"Well, sir," said the man, rather myste- 
riously, " I don't mind telling you, as is an 
old friend of the family ; but we do think 
he has been very excited, — ^very queer 
lately. Mr. Johnson says he talks about 
nothing but love and marriage, poor gentle- 
man." 

Carteret could ask no more. He dismiss- 
ed the man, and throwing himself into a 
seat by the table, he buried his face in his 
arms, and gave himself up to the storm 
raging within. He did not perceive his mo- 
ther's entrance till she laid her hand upon 
his shoulder, and called him by his name. 
He started up. 

" How is it ?" he said. 

" It is all true." 

" I will not believe it, — ^it is too mon- 
strous. I must see her! She is acting 
under some fearful pressure or delusion, 
which must be removed. Where is she ?" 

"You cannot see her to-night, Henry. 
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She is worn out ; she has been up several 
nights running with Mrs. Wentworth, and 
cannot get rest in the day, Madame Bellot 
told me. I have persuaded her to go to 
bed, for this stram cannot go on without 
killing her." 

" Better she should die than be Archie 
Wentworth's wife. My God I his wife I— 
Marie, — my poor Marie I By what infernal 
agency has she been brought to this ?" 

Mrs. Carteret repeated to him all that 
Marie had told her ; and as she went over 
all the circumstances which led to the final 
result, she felt more strongly than at first 
how fatally the one had drawn on the other 
till their victim was bound in a net from 
which she could not escape. Henry listen- 
ed in silence, only uttering a smothered 
curse when he heard Lady Hardcastle's 
share in bringing this misery about. When 
his mother told how Marie had felt 
bound by her promise to Constance, he 
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groaned in anguish of spirit. He remem- 
bered but too well that death-bed scene, 
^nd the vow whidi even then he had lis- 
tened to with a prophetic fear. He had 
felt even then that, child as she was, she 
was binding a vow upon her sonl which she 
would keep as in the sight of Heaven^ 
though it tore her heart in twain. And 
now his vague fear was realized in the form 
most terrible to him. Could nothing be 
done to avert it ? he thought, as his mother 
had done before. Ahl if only he had 
spoken a month ago 1 Why did he doubt ? 
Why did he delay ? She might have been 
his own, his very own, — ^and now 1 

His mother sat beside him in silence. 
What could she say? What consolation 
could she offer which would not seem a 
mockery to him ? — ^a reed thrown out to a 
man swept away by a flood? And her 
own heart was breaking for her son, her 
noble son, whose life was once more threat- 
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ened with shipwreck. Was he doomed al- 
ways to love in vain ? Was his second love 
to be lost to him like the first ? — ^and oh ! 
how infinitely greater the loss 1 The first 
had been, after all, but the romantic fancy 
of a very yomig man, which clothed with 
ideal perfections the first object pretty and 
attractive enough to arrest it. But this love 
for Marie, how different in itself! — how 
different in its object ! It was but this very 
day he had said he believed he had loved 
her without knowing it from the first hour 
he had seen her on the terrace at Lafor^t ; 
and when he met her again, ripened into 
her perfect womanhood, his heart, mind, 
and soul had gone out to her at once with 
imdivided homage. And now this woman 
was taken from him, and his mother looked 
round in vain for help or hope. 

Henry looked up at last, and saw with 
remorse her pale, exhausted look. 

" Go and rest, mother," he said. " I 
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have been miserably selfish not to remem- 
ber before how tired you most be." 

" What do you mean to do, Henry ?** 

" I cannot tell. To-morrow I may be 
able to think,'' and so they parted for the 
night. 

He went up to bed himself, but foimd it 
impossible to sleep, and getting up again he 
paced up and down his room through the 
livelong night. With the earliest dawn he 
went out, and wandered for hours through 
the park. As he came back towards the 
house, he was struck as if he had never seen 
it before with its stately beauty, the noble 
pile of building, every line of its architecture 
brought out by the bright lights and deep 
shadows of morning, standing on its terraced 
slope, guarded and graced by its HaU ances- 
tral trees' ; the lordly park sweeping away 
on every side till the eye lost itself in the 
long vista of its sunny glades. And Archie 
Wentworth was master of it all. Was it 
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possible that Marie had sold herself for this? 
No; he flung the thought from him like 
a blasphemy, and strode on with a quicker 
step, as if to rid himself of it by speed. 

Scarcely heeding where he went, he en- 
tered the Italian garden, aud suddenly 
found himself passing Archie's room. There, 
his couch drawn up close to the open win- 
dow, was Archie himself, and standing near 
him Marie. Marie ! Could it be the same 
he had left but a few short weeks ago? 
Death could scarcely have changed her 
more. 

"Carteret!" exclaimed Archie, catching 
sight of him. " Come in. I am so glad to 
see you." 

He went in and took Archie's outstretch- 
ed hand mechanically, while still looking 
at Marie. She stood as one transfixed, 
pale and rigid as a statue. Her eyes, to 
which her simken cheeks and deadly pallor 
gave an unnatural size, looked at Henry as 
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if she saw one risen firom the dead ; her 
colourless lips were parted to speak, bnt no 
sound came. 

" Marie, wfll you not speak to me?" said 
Henry, holding out his hand, and speakmg in 
a tone so humble and tender that the hot 
tears rushed to her eyes and blinded her. 
She gave him her hand, then tnmed and left 
the room. 

" Marie, Marie T cried Archie, " do not 
leave me ! I cannot hve without you !" 

But she was gone. 

" Oh 1 Carteret," he went on, " you do 
not know what she is to me now, — my love, 
my life, my soul. Yes, she is my soul. When 
she is near a darkness seems to pass away 
from me. I think, I feel as I never thought 
or felt before. Do you remember years ago 
reading me the Greek story of Eros ? She 
is my Eros. In her presence I grow up into 
a man. When she leaves me, I sink down 
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again to what I have always been till now. 
But soon she will never leave me. She 
is my own. She has promised to be my 
wife." 

Carteret listened struck dumb with as- 
tonishment. He had doubted Marie's iden- 
tity, but the change in Archie seemed little 
short of miraculous. Was this the childish, 
half-witted creature whose union with Marie 
had seemed so monstrous, that Carteret had 
determined to oppose and prevent it, if pos- 
sible, by any and every means in his power ? 
The vacant look, the wandering eye, were 
gone ; and in their stead, a rapt, passionate 
expression transfigured the beauty, physi- 
cally so perfect before, into a radiance al- 
most divine. Henry saw it, and felt his 
last hope fade away. How could he bid this 
man surrender the love which had awakened 
him to manhood ? 

How could he say to Marie, "I would 
not ask you to pledge yourself to me when 
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you were free, and now I ask you to break 
your pledge to another, who in loving you 
would lose more than the life of the body, 
— the new life of the soul which you have 
brought to him ?** But what of Marie her- 
self? With what feelings did she really 
contemplate this marriage? On the an- 
swer to this question Henry finally de- 
cided that his own conduct must depend, 
and muttering something to Archie about 
being late for breakfast, he followed Marie 
out of the room. 

He foimd her in the breakfisist-room with 
his mother. She had had time to recover 
herself and met him now with some sem- 
blance of her old smile and manner. But 
it was a poor attempt, and all three felt glad 
when breakfast was over, and they could 
give up the pretence at conversation on in- 
different topics, when the one subject of 
which their minds were full was banished 
from their lips. Marie rose as soon as she 
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could, and said she must go to Mrs. Went- 
worth. 

" Marie/' said Henry, following her into 
the hall, " I must speak to you alone. Will 
you come with me into the library ?" 

" Of what use ?" she murmured. 

" Everything in the world to me. Will 
you not grant me this one request ?" 

She turned, without speaking, towards the 
library, but he saw that she trembled so 
much she could scarcely steady herself to 
walk. 

"Take my arm," he said, gently. She 
took it, and he led her on. How sweet, yet 
how full of pain it was, to feel her hand 
resting on him. How he longed to take and 
claim it for his own ! But it was another's 
now, and he was glad when she was seated 
on a sofa and the temptation removed. 

It was some minutes before he could com- 
mand himself to speak as he had deter- 
mined, and Marie thought he must hear the 
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beating of her heart m the stiUness of the 
room. 

'^ Marie,** he said, at last, his voice sound- 
ing harsh from the effort he made to con- 
trol it, " this marriage,— do you really wish 
it?" 

" Can you think it possible T she answer- 
ed, in tones so low that he had to stoop to 
catch the sound. 

" Then,*' he exclaimed, impetuously, " let 
me break it off. I will take everything upon 
myself. Mrs. Wentworth once told me I 
represented your guardian, let me do so 
now ; or, if need be, I will bring the Abb6 
himself to stand between you and this hate- 
fill engagement. My mother will protect 
you. Her house, her heart are open to you. 
Come to us, Marie, come, I implore you !" 

Was it not the very dream she had 
dreamt ? His home her home, his mother 
her mother, and his voice, which had been 
to her as the voice of an angel fi:om her 
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childhood upwards, callmg upon her to 
come. 

"My promise! — ^my promise T she cried 
out in her anguish. 

" And are they to cut the pound of flesh 
from your heart because it is in the bond ?** 
said Henry, indignantly. 

" Oh ! Henry," she exclaimed, using in 
her agitation the name by which she always 
thought of him, " do not make my duty 
harder to me ! I cannot bear it I — ^I cannot 
bear it !" 

He turned abruptly fixjm her, lest he 
should fall at her feet and pour out the pas- 
sionate love which was surging up in his heart 
like a flood. His name from her lips, her 
look, her voice, all unconsciously betraying 
her own love, so moved him, that even 
his rare power of self-control was all but 
overmastered. But he had determined that 
he would not pass the limits of friendship, 
for those once overleaped, he must win or 
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lose her for ever. He paced rapidly up and 
down the room, and then he came back to 
her. 

" Marie, it is my wish to put aside every 
thought of self in this matter, — ^to consider 
only your welfare. If I could believe this 
marriage would really tend to your happi- 
ness ^" 

" And what right have I to any happi- 
ness but such as I can share with them ?" 
broke in Marie. " Where should I be but 
for them ? They have given me everything, 
and shall I give them nothing in return ? 
Shall I grudge them the love I promised, 
and which I can pay in no other way than 
this? Shall I leave her who has been a 
mother to me, to die alone in her sorrow ? 
Shall I forsake her son, who, when she is 
gone, will have none left but me, because, 
thanks to the fortune they have given me, 
to the friends I should never have known 
but for them, I can go and leave them to 
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their fate ? Mr. Carteret, if I could do this, 
I should so loathe my own base ingratitude, 
that the dearest happiness on earth would 
be turned to poison by it." 

"And you have counted the cost?" said 
Henry, slowly, after a long pause. 

"I have. May God help me to bear 
it !" 

"Then I will say no more. Good-bye, 
Marie." 

"You are going?" she said, her voice 
trembling again. 

" It is better that I should. I can do you 
no good by staying, and it would be very 
painful to me." 

He took her hand. She let it lie pas* 
sively in his. All her strength seemed gone 
now ; she felt as if when he went her life 
must go with him. 

"Will you not wish me good-bye?" he 
said in the same humble, tender tone which 
had so touched her in the morning, " and 
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call me Henry once more, for old friend- 
ship's sake." 

She gathered up her strength for one last 
effort. 

*' Good-bye, Henry/' she said. 

He wrung her hand and rushed from the 
room. 

"Henry, — Henry," she murmured, and 
fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TJENRY CARTERET left Wentworth 
-*— ^ that afternoon. His mother did not 
go \vith him. He himself begged her to 
remain with Marie. He should do better 
alone for a while, he said. What he wanted 
was strength, and her sympathy would only 
unman him. Then their meeting again 
would be something to look forward to. 
His mother felt the dreary despondency 
which lay beneath those words, but she took 
no notice of it. He wanted strength, and 
if she could not help, at least she would not 
hinder him. 

" Marie will want you more than I shall 
just now, mother," he went on to say ; " the 
task before her is heavier than she herself 
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yet knows. Be very tender to her, for my 
sake. I must learn to think of her again 
as my child," he added, with the deep ten- 
derness which gave his character such an 
irresistible charm from its union with his 
great strength ; " and my child must be 
yours too. Would to God I had never 
thought of making her so in any other 
way 1" 

He had hoped to leave without seeing 
Mrs. Wentworth, but she had sent him such 
an urgent request for his presence that he 
could not refuse. He found her, to his 
great rehef, wholly imsuspicious of any 
change in his feelings towards Marie from 
the friendship of old days. His abrupt de- 
parture excited no misgiving in her mind. 
It was but natural, she thought, under the 
circumstances of her illness and her son's 
engagement, which necessarily engrossed 
Marie's time, and kept all other society out 
of the house. She was too much absorbed 
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by her own and Archie's happiness to have 
leisure or observation for other people's 
feelings. Even Marie's changed appearance 
she attributed entirely to the fatigue of 
nursing her, and never doubted that she 
was as satisfied with her prospects as she 
professed to be. 

Her object in seeing Carteret was to ask 
him to be one of the trustees of the mar- 
riage settlements, as he was already of the 
previous settlement upon Marie. To this 
he consented without demur. He welcomed 
whatever would give him still a right to 
watch over Marie's interests, and take a part 
in her affairs. It was to preserve the possi- 
bility of this that he had silenced his passion 
in his last interview with her, and forced his 
lips to speak only the language of friend- 
ship, when the burning words of love were 
rushing up from his heart. Mrs. Went- 
worth's second request, urged no less ear- 
nestly, that he would be present with his 
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mother at the marriage, and give Marie 
away, was not so easy to grant. 

^^ It is my wish, as well as Marie's, that 
the wedding should be as quiet as possible," 
she said. " On acoount of Archie's infirmity, 
they will be married in this house by special 
license, by the clergyman of the parish, who 
has known them both from children. You 
and Mrs. Carteret are her only friends, and 
we both earnestly wish you to be present," 
" Has Marie said so ?" asked Carteret 
" Not in so many words, . perhaps ; but I 
am sure she looks upon it as a matter of 
course ; and I scarcely know whom else I 
could ask. Archie has no near relations on 
either side, and no intimate friends, poor 
fellow! as other young men have. There 
is, indeed, Herbert Hardcastle, but I could 
not ask him without her; and Marie par- 
ticularly dislikes her, as indeed do I. But 
if you refiise, I shall have no alternative, 
for I cannot have my son's marriage wit- 
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nessed only by the butler and housekeeper." 
This latter argument would not have 
weighed much with Carteret, but he did 
care that Marie should be spared the pre- 
sence of Lady Hardcastle on such an occa- 
sion, and that the latter should not have the 
pleasure of seeing the misery she had caused. 
For it was her doing from beginning to end. 
He could trace her malignant influence on 
Marie's fate from the hour when her treach- 
ery had delivered Constance into Lavall^e's 
hands tUl now. But for her, Constance 
might not have died, and Marie's promise 
had never been made. But for her, Archie 
would never have wakened from his pro- 
longed childhood, or looked at Marie other- 
wise than as a sister. To keep her away he 
would even endure the terrible ordeal of 
giving to another with his own hand the 
treasure he hungered for himself. 

" But why should not the Abb^ Bertrand 
come and give hier away ?" he suddenly sug- 
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gested, in his intense desire to escape the 
necessity himsel£ " He is Marie's guardian, 
and her only living relation. He must be 
told of her marriage, and would consider it 
a natural compliment to be asked to it/' 

"A Roman Catholic priest T exclaimed 
Mrs. Wentworth, rather horrified. 

" Yes ; but a gentleman, and one not the 
least likely, I should say, to obtrude his 
faith upon any one. He might refiise to go 
to a Protestant church for the ceremony, 
but as it is to be performed in your own 
drawing-room, there can be nothing to ob- 
ject to. It will be no worse than the civil 
marriage in his own country." 

" Well, will you undertake to write and 
ask him ?" 

" No, my dear Mrs. Went worth. Marie 
herself must do that ; but if he consents, I 
wiU meet him on his arrival in England, and 
bring him here the evening before the mar- 
riage. I could not come earlier." 

VOL. n. T 
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So it was settled, and Carteret went away. 
Twenty-four hours only had passed since he 
came, yet his whole future life, his whole 
4)urrent of thought and feeling, were changed. 
A flood had swept over his fair, smiling 
prospect, and where he had looked for 
golden harvests, and sunny peace, and a safe 
refiige from all storms, nothing was lefk but 
a barren desert. 

At first he thought of returning home, 
and. seeking forgetfiilness in hard work. 
But how could he forget Marie there, where 
for months past her image had lived with 
him ? Had he not hoped to bring her back 
there with him ?— or, if not her, at least her 
promise to come there some day as his 
wife ? He recoiled from the return alone, 
every hope shattered that had made life 
beautiful. He recoiled even from his own 
favourite pursuits, the science he loved 
almost with a lover's ardour. At that mo- 
ment nothing seemed worth doing or striv- 
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ing for. At last he determined to go to 
Switzerland, which he had never seen, and 
where no association with the past could 
pursue him. 

He travelled night and day till he reach- 
ed Geneva. The bodily fatigue was grate- 
ful to him, for it dulled the mental pain, 
and insured the blessed forgetfulness of 
sleep. At Geneva he learnt that Chamou- 
nix, which had been his first object, was, as 
usual at that season, full of English, and 
what he wanted above all things was soli- 
tude. So he went on by steamer to Vevai, 
and there, his knapsack on his back, his 
Alpenstock in hand, he struck up into the 
Pays d'en Haut, the mountain district lying 
at the back of Vevai. He took no guide. 
He did not want to go on Alpine expedi- 
tions; they would have required energy, 
and the arrangement of means to a desired 
end. He desired nothing but to walk on 
and on, till the fatigue and hunger of the 
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body overcame for the time the still 
heavier weariness, the more gnawing hun- 
ger of the soul, and made food and rest 
sweet. So he wandered amongst the 
mountains, avoiding all populous places, 
and especially all places where he might 
meet any of his countrymen, sleeping more 
often in some ch^et on the Alps, the high 
mountain pastures, than at inns, taking 
any food ,the herdsmen would share with 
him. He had been inured to hardship of 
all kinds during his South Sea expedition, 
could sleep on the bare earth as well as on 
a spring* mattress, and satisfy his appetite on 
the coarsest food, if only it were clean. 
And there were moments when, in the un- 
broken solitude of some high alp, where no 
sound fell on his ear but the faint murmur 
of the far-oif torrent, and the distant tinkl-^ 
ing of the cow-bell, — when he watched at 
earliest dawn the stars pale by degrees, and 
fade in the broadening day, and peak after 
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peak light up in the rosy flush of morning, 
while still the deep shadow lay on all be- 
low, till, at last, the glorious orb itself, 
slowly rising above the towering masses of 
the eastern chain, flooded the world with 
radiance like the smile of God when first 
He looked upon His creation, and pro- 
noimced that all was good, — ^moments when 
a solemn peace would descend upon the 
wanderer's soul, — a sense of the infinite 
littleness and selfishness of his grief. On 
what myriads of human beings had that sun 
looked since he had watched it go down in 
the west but a few hours ago ! The toil, 
the joy, the sorrow of another hemisphere 
had been lighted by its rays. Thousands 
had been bom, thousands had died, joy had 
begun for thousands, for thousands it had 
ceased for ever since those western peaka^ 
now glowing in the light of the sun, had 
concealed its downward course. What was 
he, a unit amidst such multitudes, to think 
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the world was out of joint because he suf- 
fered, and to raise against high Heaven a 
cry as puny and insignificant in the great 
chorus of humanity, with its ever-recurring 
strophe and anti-strophe of joy and pain, as 
the hum of one of those insects in the grass. 
And through all the restless tumult of 
human labour and strife, through the song 
or the wail, the Peean or the lament, he saw 
the great powers of nature working on un- 
moved, — the attraction which holds the stars 
in their courses, and bends the calyx of the 
hare-bell; the light, travelling through thou* 
sands of years, to reveal, with the existence 
of other suns in the incalculable depths of 
the heavens, the same forces pervading all 
time and space, while it paints our common 
earth with the infinitely varied beauty of 
colour, and lends a glory to the meanest 
thing on which it shines ; the life evolved 
in mjmad forms, each governed by its own 
law of development; the individual, the 
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species perishing, the living force ever repro- 
ducing new individoalsy higher types, and 
out of death creating a richer life. His 
mind would dwell on these thoughts, till a 
strain from the grand and stately harmony 
of the universe would breathe into lii3 heart 
and soothe it as the mother s lullaby soothes 
her infant to rest. And behind these visi- 
ble effects he felt the great, unknown Cause 
and Ruler, the universal soul imaged in the 
souls of men, the universal heart throbbing 
in every human heart, and he bowed down 
his head and worshipped, and surrendered 
himself a little child, weak, and blind, and 
helpless, to rest in the Everlasting Arms. 

One evening towards the end of his stay 
in Switzerland, he reached Zermatt, a very 
different place then from what it is now A 
rude ch&let was the only inn, and the Eiffel- 
berg was yet undesecrated by hotel or table- 
dTidte. Few travellers, and those only of 
the more adventurous sort, went there, and 
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the demand for better food and accommoda- 
tion than the village afforded being small 
and uncertain, the supply was equally so, and 
sometimes fell short even of the demand. 
This was the case on the day of Carteret's 
arrival. He came in rather early, and the 
dinner provided for him consumed the whole 
supply of fresh meat in the house. He was 
just sitting down to it, with the hunger earned 
by a walk over the mountains from simrise 
till evening, when the landlady came in with 
a troubled face, — a pretty, buxom landlady 
she was, wearing the becoming black velvefc 
cap of the Vallais, which set off her rich 
chestnut hair and blooming face. She was 
very sorry, she said, to trouble Monsieur, 
but another traveller had just arrived, aoi 
English milord, she thought, as he had ccHne 
on horseback, with a guide and a courier, 
and she had nothing left in the house but 
sausages and black bread. The courier said 
his master was not in good health, and 
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■Would be unable to touch either. Would 

ft 

Monsieur, who looked so kind,, allow the 
new-comer to share his repast ? 
- Of course Carteret consented at once ; and 
he was not altogether sorry, though he 
would probably not have owned to it, to 
meet a man of his own class, after so many 
weeks' isolation from all society but that of 
peasants and inn-keepers. 

The stranger came in, a tall man of middle 
age, in accent and bearing an English gentle- 
man. This was all Carteret could make out 
at first, in the dim light of the room. He 
apologised , for his intrusion, said that the 
landlady had acted without his knowledge, 
but that he could scarcely regret it, as it had 
procured him the pleasure of making ac- 
quaintance with one long known to him by 
reputation. 

" Then as you know my name," said Car- 
teret, smiling, " I hope you will give me a 
amilar advantage by telling me yours." 
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^^I am afraid it will not speak for its 
owner in the same way, but it is much at 
your service. Chichester Long." 

"Mr. Longl" exclaimed Carteret, with a 
start of surprise. 

" Then it appears it is not altogether un- 
known to you," said Mr. Long. "Yet I 
am sure we have never met, and equally 
sure that I have never done anything to 
make it known beyond my own set in 
London." 

" I have heard it often from some friends 
of mine, who were also friends of yours, 
Mrs. Wentworth and Mademoiselle Ber- 
trand." 

" Were and are, I hope," rejoiued Lon^ 
warmly. "Whoever has once had that 
happiness, will not forego it, except on com- 
pulsion." 

There was a silence of many minutes, 
during which the two men ate their dinnerc^ 
each absorbed in his own reflections. How 
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strange, thought Carteret, was the chance 
that had brought him and Mr. Long, of all 
men, together in this remote Alpine village, 
— ^the man Marie had refused, and the man 
who had lost her because he had not had 
courage to ask her in time I For Carteret 
had read Marie's secret, and knew that, had 
he not risked that fatal delay, she would 
have been his. He had seen her love in 
hex eyes and manner, heard it in her trem- 
bling voice in that terrible hour which 
finally parted them. She would marry 
Archie, in fulfilment of the pledge she held 
80 sacred, but it was Henry she had loved. 
How often, during his lonely wanderings, 
bad the thought sent a thrill of selfish joy 
through his heart 1 How often had he not 
acknowledged to himself, with a pang of 
contrition, that he could better bear to know 
that she would suffer the more for loving 
hiin, than he could have borne to know her 
happy in indifference ! 
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' When dinner was over, the two com- 
panions, thrown so strangely together, drew 
near the blazing wood-fire, the warmth of 
which was made very gratefiil by the chill 
of the evening. It was getting late in Sep- 
tember, and winter was already making 
itself felt in those high regions, in the keen- 
ness of the morning and evening air. The 
weather had changed since sunset, and a 
storm of wind and rain shook the ill-fitted 
casements of the chalet, and made the 
travellers feel thankful for a shelter how- 
ever rude. It was a time and place to break 
down the barriers of conventional life, and 
to open that generally well-guarded fortress, 
—especially from those of his own sex, — an 
Englishman's heart. 

" Is it long since you have seen them ?" 
asked Mr. Long, looking straight into the fire. 

" I was at Went worth Grange just before 
I left England, six weeks ago," answered 
Carteret. 
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Neither noticed that by the question 
and answer being made without any name 
being mentioned, both confessed that their 
thoughts had been dwelling on the same 
subject all the time their lips had been 
silent. 

"Had Mrs. Wentworth quite recovered 
from her illness ?" 

. " She had recovered at one time, but she 
was very ill again from a return of the same 
kind of attack. I fear her life is a very pre- 
carious one." 

" You are an old friend, I believe ?" said 
Mr. Long, speaking now with some effort, 
" Can you tell me what is likely to become 
of Mademoiselle Bertrand, in the event of 
Mrs. Wentworth's death ? Is there any pro* 
vision made for her ? For I understood she 
had no fortune of her own." 

" Mrs. Wentworth provided for her most 
liberally at the time she adopted her, — ^but 
ihe will not need it now." 
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" How do you mean ? Is she — going to 
be married ?" 

His voice trembled a little as he brought 
out the words, and Carteret felt keenly, — 
who could better feel ? — ^for the pain he was 
going to inflict. 

"Then you have not heard of it? I 
thought it would be generally known by this 
time. She is going to be married to Mr. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Wentworth's only son." 

Mr. Long said nothing. He had put his 
hand before his eyes as if to shade them from 
the glare of the fire, and it was many min- 
utes before he spoke again. 

"It is very strange/' he said, after a 
while, in a low voice. " How is it that one 
never saw that son of Mrs. Wentworth's? 
I was told that he was half an idiot, but, of 
course, that must have been false. Do you 
know him ? What is he Hke ?" 

" He is the most beautiful creature I ever 
saw," answered Carteret, remembering Ar- 
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diie s &oe the last time he had seen iL ^^ He 
was a beautifiil ddld, with the years and 
growth of a man, — his love for her has g^ven 
him a man's sooL'' 

^^You are talking £aary tales, Mr. Car- 



teret," said Long, a little ironically. 

'^ It somids like it, bat it is tme. It is the 
&ble of Undine in real life, only with the 
sex of the personage lerersed. I do not 
expect you to believe it, however, for I 
should not believe it myself if I had not 
seen it." 

'^ And she is really attached to him? I 
thought — I had reason to believe she had 
some attadmdent, bot I £uicied it was in a 
very different quarter." 

" Where ?" said Carteret hastfly. 

" Well, — yours was the only name I could 
connect with hers in that way, and from 
several slight arcumstances I came to the 
conclusion that you were my — I mean that 
you were the one she preferred." 
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It was Carteret's turn now to draw back 
out of the light of the fire. 

'• I have known her from a child," he said, 
" At one time I looked upon her almost as 
a child of my own. And she always mag- 
nified every slight kindness done to her. 
That will accmmt for any interest she may 
have shewn about me." 

" You are a very young man, Mr. Carteret, 
to entertain such paternal feelings towards 
a girl like Mademoiselle Bertrand," said 
Long, with a slight smile. " They would 
be better suited to my age. I wish I had 
had them," he murmured in a lower voice. 

Carteret made no reply, and both were 
silent for awhile. Mr. Long began the con- 
versation again by saying, 

" It matters little to me, certainly, but I 
confess I should be better pleased if it were 
you that Mademoiselle Bertrand was going 
to marry. There is something unpleasant in 
the idea that Mr. Wentworth's great wealth 
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and position may have had some weight in 
outbalancing his other deficiencies/' 

" Not a feather's weight !" exclaimed Car- 
teret hotly. "She is incapable of a mer- 
cenary thought. She is acting in obedience 
to a pledge given when she was a child, but 
which she holds binding on her as a woman, 
now that the occasion has arisen to redeem 
it. She would hold it equally sacred if 
Archie Wentworth were a beggar, — more 
so, if more could be, than to sacrifice her 
whole life to it." 

He had risen in his heat, and now began 
pacing up ^nd down the narrow room, ac- 
cording to his wont when agitated. 

Long's eyes followed him as he walked. 
In those few impetuous words he had 
unconsciously told his own and Marie's 
secret, and it was now Long's turn to feel 
for him the sympathy he had given his com- 
panion a little while before. And a tender 
compassion for Marie also arose in Long's^ 
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heart. This, then, was the man she loved, 
and for whose sake he himself had been 
refused. Of this he felt no doubt. What- 
ever the circumstances might be which led 
to her engagement to Mr. Wentworth, he 
was sure they did not exist at the time of 
his own proposal. Mrs. Wentworth's anxiety 
to favour his suit had been unmistakable, and 
it was not duty but love which had brought 
that blush to her cheek from which he 
learnt that another had already won the 
treasure he was suing for. 
. He looked with deep interest at his rival, 
as the latter pursued his restless walk. He 
noted the tall, well-knit figure, the noble 
head with its clustering chestnut curls, the 
fine face stamped with truth and intellect 
and feeling. He coupled with these what 
he had heard of Carteret's early achieve- 
ments in science, of his dauntless courage 
and indomitable perseverance in the pursuit 
of truth, and he acknowledged that to such 
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a rival any man might yield without shame, 
— ^that he was worthy of a woman's love, 
even though that woman was Marie. And 
yet Marie had renounced him, and was de- 
voting her life to one she did not love, 
while he was wandering far away in solitude 
and sadness. It was passing strange, and 
Long's heart warmed to the younger man, 
no longer a rival, but a fellow-sufferer. 

At last he got up, and said with his 
graceful courtesy, 

" I will not detain you longer from your 
rest, Mr. Carteret ; but I trust we do not 
part here, and that you will allow these few 
hours of casual intimacy, and the tie of a 
common regard for one whom to know is 
to love, to coimt for months of ordinary 
acquaintance." 

Carteret could resist neither the manner 
nor the feeling, and shook the proffered 
hand cordially. After spending a few days 
together at Zermatt, they finally agreed to- 

u2 
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travel homewards in company, at least as 
far as Paris. Mr. Long had not yet decided 
whether he would return home, or remain 
abroad for the winter; and Carteret had 
undertaken, in compliance with Mrs. Went- 
worth's request, forwarded through his mo-» 
ther, to go to Paris to pick up the Abb^, 
who had consented to be present at his 
ward's marriage, and convoy him to Went- 
worth- Grange. 

The journey was a pleasant one. Both 
were somewhat tired of their long solitude, 
and found it a relief to be again in con- 
genial society. There was just that diversity 
of character and habit of thought between 
them, with a fimdamental agreement on 
questions of principle, which was calculated 
to draw them together. Mr. Long, though 
his own tastes and pursuits lay in a different 
direction, could fully appreciate the power 
and originality of Carteret's mind, and 
foimd the eager, earnest tone of the younger 
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man refreshing, from its contrast with that 
of his habitual associates. Carteret, on his 
side, yielded to the charm his companion 
never failed to exercise on those he cared 
to please, and found perpetual interest in 
Long's wider knowledge of the literature, 
not only of his own country, but of France 
and Italy, his j&ne taste and unpretending 
but accurate scholarship. It was with mu- 
tual regret they parted in Paris* The last 
evening they spent together they sat up 
very late, both unwilling to say the good- 
bye which must be spoken. Neither had 
ever recurred to the subject of their first 
conversation, or uttered a word of their 
common love for Marie, which yet both felt 
to have been their first and strongest bond 
of union. They sat silently ; Long musing 
sadly on his own and his friend's fate, and on 
hers so dear to them both ; Carteret think- 
ing of the ordeal before him in meeting her 
again, to witness her union with another. 
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At last Long said, as if almost inyolun- 
tarily : > 

" At any other time I should envy you 
your destination, Cwi;eret, but I own I 
<X)uld not encounter what you are going to 
do.'' 

"Then your feeling \s different from 
mine. I would rather be near her only as 
her old friend and trustee, than not be near 
her at all." 

" But how can you resume the position of 
an old friend only, if, as I take for granted, 
you left it for that of a lover ?" 

" I never did leave it ; — I was afraid to 
speak too soon; and when I would have 
spoken, it was already too late. So I held 
my tongue, and spared her and myself a use- 
less pain. To her I am still only the friend 
of her childhood ; nothing more, but nothing 
less." 

Long looked at him with a feeling almost 
approaching to reverence. This man, young, 
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ardent, full of passionate love, had yet re- 
pressed passion at its height, and, harder 
still, had foregone the exquisite joy of win- 
ning the confession of hers, that he might 
retain the privilege of standing near her as 
a friend, of watching still over the treasure 
which was given to another. He got up 
and held out his hand. 

" Good-bye, Carteret," he said. " When 
I parted from her, I told her that I should 
be the better man for having known her. I 
say the same to you. Do not forget your 
promise to come to me when I return. I 
cannot afford to lose you both." 

Carteret returned with cordial warmth 
the pressure of his hand, and they parted. ' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CARTERET went the next mommg in 
search of the Abb4 Bertrand. When 
he entered the room, it seemed to him as if 
time had stood still there during all the 
years since he had last seen it, years to him 
so fiill of life and action and passion. The 
table laden with books and papers ; the row 
of chairs against the wall ; the light falling 
on the crucifix, bringing into relief the self- 
same lines; all was unchanged save the 
human occupant. His black hair had grown 
nearly white, his figure was bowed as from 
weakness, his face, always thin, now looked 
emaciated. But Carteret thought his ex- 
pression softened, and his voice had lost its 
monotonous harshness, and had a sjmapa- 
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thetic ring in it as he greeted his visitor with 
evident pleasure. 

" Marie's invitation came at a most oppor- 
tune moment," he said, after the first words 
of welcome. "J had just been obliged to 
resign my cure of souls, owing to my in- 
creasing ill-health, which has prevented me 
for many months past from performing any 
of its active duties. I must have left this 
place at any rate, and I did not know where 
to turn. She is the only human being who 
has a claim upon me, and by putting it 
forward at this time, she has saved me from 
feeling utterly adrift." 

" Do you regret your home here ?" asked 
Carteret. 

" Yes, I regret it, as I have heard that a 
prisoner after years of captivity will regret 
his dungeon when suddenly set at liberty. 
We grow to feel a bond with the place where 
we have suffered long and deeply. And I 
ain like the prisoner in another way. To 
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me, as to him, the outer world has grown 
80 strange, that the prison, which is at leasst 
familiar, seems less dreary."^ 

He spoke sadly and wearily, and Carteret 
listened in silent sympathy. After a time 
he seemed to rouse himself and spoke in a 
more cheerfiil tone. 

" It is very kind of you to take charge of 
me on this journey, Mr. Carteret. You will ' 
find me, I fear, a very helpless companioa^ 
for I have never travelled in my life. Dot 
it seems your vocation to help the helpless^ 
Each time we have met, you have come on 
such an errand. It is a rare one for a man 
of your age." 

Carteret hastily deprecated his praises and 
changed the conversation to the necessary 
arrangements for their journey. They were 
to start that night, and Carteret undertook 
to secure their places in the diligence. They 
met at the diligence office, and took their 
aeats in the interieur^ the coupi having been 
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previously engaged. Carteret was rejoiced, 
on the whole, that they were debarred from 
any chance of a tete-h-tete journey. He 
dreaded the questions concerning Marie and 
her marriage which he felt aure the priest 
would ask as soon as he had an opportunity. 
Their companions in the interieur were a fat, 
somnolent bourgeois, with a fussy wife 
and three small children ; but the husband 
was too sleepy, the wife too much engrossed 
with her children to have eyes or ears for 
any one else, and Carteret soon found that 
he hadmiscalculated the amount of protection 
he was likely to derive from their presence. 

" So your interest in Marie still continues?" 
asked M. Bertrand suddenly, after a long 
pause, during which the bourgeois and his 
wife both gave evidence, by a snoring duet, 
that their ears were closed to their neigh- 
bours' conversation. 

"Yes," answered Carteret shortly, with 
an unpleasant consciousness that the moon- 
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light shone full on his face, and that his com- 
panion's keen eyes were fixed upon him from 
under his bushy eyebrows. 

" And you approve of this marriage ?" 
"I had no* right and no opportunity to 
express an opinion on the subject. I knew 
nothing of it till it was all settled." 

" Mrs. Wentworth sanctions it, of course ; 
yet it is a strange match for an only son, in 
such a position as hers." 

"It is her own doing. You will under- 
stand it better when you have seen her." 
" But does Marie love this young man ?" 
Carteret could bear it no longer, 
" Monsieur Bertrand," he said impatiently, 
" you can scarcely suppose that she has made 
me her confidant in such a matter. She is 
going to marry Mr. Wentworth, and I, with 
the rest of the world, must assume that as 
the best proof of her feelings towards him. 
Pray let us change the subject." 

M. Bertrand threw himself back into his 
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comer in silence. When he spoke next it 
was on a wholly different topic, and he did 
not allude again to Marie throughout the 
journey. 

It was a hurried one, for Carteret had pur- 
posely left himself time only to reach Went- 
worth Grange the evening before the day 
fixed for the marriage, by travelling at 
the utmost speed. The Abb6 grew be- 
wildered with the rapid change of scene 
and conveyances, from diligence to steamer, 
from steamer to railway, and by his en- 
trance into a new country, where he found 
himself, as far as language was concerned, 
in the position of one suddenly become 
deaf and dumb. The railway especially, 
with the hurry and bustle of the stations, 
and the rapidity of the motion, utterly con- 
fused him. Carteret had to watch him like 
a child, or he would have gone one way 
and his luggage another. They were de- 
layed on their transit through London from 
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one station to another, and had jost time to 
jump into a carriage before the train started^ 
It went out of the station under a tunnel^ 
and it was not till it emerged into day-light 
at the other end, that Carteret discovered 
that they had for vis-a-vis Sir Herbert and 
Lady Hardcastle. 

" Carteret 1 how lucky T exclaimed Sir 
Herbert, with his usual gay cordiality. 
"Where have you turned up from? I 
have not seen or heard of you for an age I" 

" I came last from Paris. I have been 
abroad for some weeks." 

" What on earth could you be doing in 
Paris at this time of year, when there is not 
even a Parisian to be seen there ?" 
. " I stepped there only one night, to pick 
up my companion, who, by the way, is an 
old acquaintance of yours. Lady Hardcastle,'' 
he added, turning to that lady, between 
whom and himself a frigid bow had been 
the only greeting. "Monsieur Bertrand," 
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he continued, in French, "you surely re- 
member Madame de la Pefia, of the Rue 
Faubourg St. Honor^ ? Allow me to intro- 
duce you to her again, under her present 
name. Lady Hardcastle/' 

The priest bowed somewhat stiffly, his 
former relations with his ward's schoolmis- 
tress not having predisposed him in her 
fevour. She reddened with annoyance, for 
she hated to be reminded of her former 
low estate ; but she said with tolerable gra- 
ciousness, 

" I am glad to welcome a countryman to 
England. Are you on your way to visit 
Marie ?" 

" I am going to be present at her mar- 
riage, which takes place to-morrow." 

"I should scarcely have expected to find 
Mr. Carteret your companion on such an 
errand." 

" Why r 

" Oh ! at one time we thought he was to 
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play a different part in the ceremony than 
that of groomsman.^ 

"I do not quite understand you, ma- 
dame. Will you have the kindness to ex- 
plain ?'' 

" That would be scarcely fair in Mr. Car- 
teret's presence, would it, Mr. Carteret ?" 

" Pray do not let me be any check on 
your imagination, Lady Hardcastle,'' said 
Carteret, with perfect composure, and he 
turned away from her to plunge into poli- 
tics with her husband. 

His coolness and the sarcasm of his tone 
diafed and discomposed her. She had been 
grievously disappointed when she foimd that 
Mrs. Wentworth, far from resenting her 
son's choice, had given it her warmest ap- 
proval ; and that Marie, instead of being dis- 
carded in disgrace, was in higher favour 
than ever, the most cherished aud honoured 
of brides elect. Had she been mistaken 
also in Carteret's feelings? Did he really 
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not care for Marie, and had all her plotting 
ended only in helping the latter to a splendid 
marriage, without inflicting a pang upon 
him ? She winced under the thought, and 
it gave an additional shade of malignity to 
her tone in speaking of Marie to M. Ber- 
trand, who was left by the other two gen- 
tlemen entirely to her society. 

By the time they had reached the station, 
where Carteret and his companion left the 
train to continue their journey by coach, 
the priest's face was black as night, and he 
settled himself in their new conveyance in 
gloomy silence. Carteret took no heed of 
the change. His own agitation increased 
with every moment that brought him nearer 
to the meeting he dreaded, yet longed for, 
and he welcomed the taciturnity which 
made it less difficult to conceal from his com- 
panion. 

Mrs, Wentworth'e carriage met them at 
the town where the coach stopped, and the 
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last four miles of the drive were through 
her own princely park. They came in sight 
of the house just as the last rays of sunset 
lighted up its noble /o^odl?, and were re- 
flected back in dazzling brilliancy from the 
long lines of windows. 

^^ And Marie becomes the mistress of this 
palace by manying Mr. Went worth," said 
the priest, speaking for the first time since 
they had entered the carriage. 

Carteret did not answer. He had caught 
sight of his mother s figure at the shrub* 
bery gate, and calling on the coachman to 
stop, he leapt out of the carriage, and was 
in her arms in a moment. It was not tiU 
the embrace was over that he discovered 
Marie standing a few steps behind. He 
hastened towards her, and grateful indeed 
he felt at that moment to his mother for 
haviog so contrived that they should meet 
where no eyes but hers could see Marie's 
uncontrollable agitation, and his own 
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scarcely better-repressed emotion. He forgot 
M. Bertrand, who sat in the carriage, watch- 
ing the whole scene with stem attention. 

Mrs. Carteret was the first to remember 
him, and to remind Henry of the duty of 
introducmg him to her and to Marie. It 
was an unpleasant reminder, for Henry was 
flattering himself that he should have a few 
minutes quiet with them before he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Wentworth and Archie; but 
there was no help for it, so with the best 
grace he could he assisted M. Bertrand to 
alight, and brought him up to the ladies, 
sending the carriage on to the house. 

Marie had not expected any warmth of 
affection from her guardian, but his letters 
in answer to hers had been so kind and 
cordial, that she was both surprised and 
chilled by the almost stem severity with 
which he met her timidly-kind greeting. 
She supposed that something about her ap- 
pearance displeased him. Perhaps it was 
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her likeness to her mother, and she hasten- 
ed to escape the Ute-h-Ute with him to which 
the Carterets had left her by taking him up 
to the house to introduce him to Mrs. 
Wentworth. With the latter his sternness 
seemed to relax, and he thanked her cour- 
teously for her kindness in askmg him to 
the wedding, and for the delicate generosity 
with which she had contrived, by Carteret's 
assistance, to relieve him from all expense. 
But his brow grew darker than ever when 
Archie came in, supported partly by Marie, 
partly on a crutch, to be introduced to him, 
and the poor fellow, who had never met a 
stem look in his life, was so discomposed 
by it, that he begged Marie to take him 
away again at once. 

It was a trying evening to every one of 
the small party assembled at Wentworth 
Grange, except to Mr. Joddrell, the family 
solicitor, who had come down with the 
settlements, and who ate Mrs. Wentworth's 
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excellent dinner, and drank her best port, 
wholly unconscious of the conflicting emo- 
tions which were heaving in every bosom 
but his own. Mrs. Wentworth was in a 
state of restless excitement, which was only 
calmed for a while when Marie sat beside 
her, whispering words of affection, or sooth- 
ing her with a gentle caress. Archie was 
equally excited, though unable to show it 
by bodily restlessness. His eyes followed 
Marie's every movement with an ajmous, 
lon^g look, almost pitifiil to see ; and if 
she left the room, he watched the door till 
she returned again with the dumb wistful- 
ness of a dog. She was outwardly calm, 
but Carteret, standing apart, and seeming to 
listen to the talk of the solicitor, could see, 
by the rigid look on her face, and the oc- 
casional tremor which ran through her 
f^ame when Archie spoke to her, how great 
was the effort she was making. M. Ber: 
trand sat sternly silent, as if meditating 
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some resolve which must depend on the 
looks and words of the two he was inces- 
santly watching, Henry and Marie; and Mrs. 
Carteret watdied them also, and for once 
forgot her presence (rf mind in her absorb- 
ing anxiety for them, the two dearest to her 
oa earth, whose inward sufficing i^e knew 
only too well. 

At last Mrs. Wentworth, addressing her- 
self to Mr. JoddreH, said she thought they 
had better proceed to the signing of the 
settlements, as it was getting late, and the 
travellers would be glad of rest. Mr. Jod* 
drell rang for his derk, and Mrs. Wentworth 
explained to M. Bertrand what they w€9?e 
about to do. 

" I wish to have a few minutes* private 
conversation with my ward before signing 
that deed,'* he said, in his hardbei^ tones. 

" Certainly," assented Mrs. Wentworth, 
looking surprised. "Marie, take M. Ber- 
trand to the library." 
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" No, no, not there I" exclaimed Marie. 

Hejuy caught the words and the tone in 
which they were spoken, and alone in the 
room understood their meaning. It was in 
the library he had spoken to her and left 
hen 

She led the way to another room, M. Ber- 
trand following her in silence till she had 
closed the door. Then he said, in the same 
harsh voice, 

"Marie, I gave' my consent to your mar- 
riage in ignorance of everything concerning 
it, but that it was desired by you and your 
protectress. I withdraw that consent now. 
Whether that will have power to prevent it 
in this country I cannot tell, but I, at least, 
will be no party to what I consider a sacri- 
lege." 

" What do you mean ? I do not under- 
stand," stammered Marie, a wild hope flash- 
ing through her brain, that even now, at the 
eleventh hour, something would prevent her * 
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marriage, without any responsibility of her 
own. 

^^ I will speak so plainly, then, that yoa 
cannot misunderstand me. You are about 
to marry Mr. Wentworth, that half man, 
half child, crippled alike in mind and body ; 
and in so doing you will forswear yourself, 
for you love another, who loves you, and' 
whose happiness you are sacrificing to your 
ambition.^ 

" No ! no I no r cried Marie. " It is not 
true ! — it is not true f 

" It is true. I know it. I see it. Marie, 
my life was wrecked by your mother's false- 
hood. I will not stand by to see you follow 
her example, and ruin a life in your turn, — a 
far nobler one than mine, — ^if, by any means, 
I can help it. I have never told my story 
to a living creature. I will tell it to you 
now, that you may know the cost of a 
woman's faithlessness. I loved your mother 
with a love I dare not think of even now. 
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She said she loved me, and promised to be 
my wife. We were too poor to marry at 
once, and I accepted an appointment at a 
distance from Paris, hoping it would lead to 
independence in time. The evening before 
I started, my cousin, Am^6e Bertrand, came 
home on leave. He was a brilliant officer, 
with, as it seemed, a great career before him. 
He was my only relation, and I loved him 
as a brother. I took him with me to intro- 
duce him to my bride. That evening I 
parted from her, and she swore, with tears 
and kisses, to wait for me ten years, if need 
be. Three months later I heard that she 
was married to Am^d^e. The blow de- 
prived me of my reason. For two years I 
was a raving maniac. When I recovered, I 
determined to leave the world, which had 
been turned into a desert to me. I became 
a priest, — a priest of the religion of love, 
with hatred, scorn, and loathing for every 
human being in my heart; I preached of 
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heaven, and hell was raging within me. 
My first softer emotion towards my fdlow^ 
creatures was awakened by ]&. Carteret's 
vist to me with the story of yonr miserable 
fiEitey and your rescue by a generous sdiool- 
fellow. YoQ yourself when I saw yon, 
helped to reconcile me to my kind, to make 
me believe once more in the possibility of 
gpod in a woman. And now I find you be- 
traying yonr own love, — worse still, betraying 
his "" 

" Not his I" broke in Marie, scarcely know- 
ing what she said in her agitation ; "ohi not 
his ! He never loved me. Do yon think, 
if he had, I should be about to marry ano- 
ther?" 

^^ Marie, I am not to be decerned in this 
matter. I am old, and a priest, but I can 
still read the signs of human passion ; and 
I have read his in the shadow that came 
over his face whenever I spoke of your mar- 
riage, in every look and tone of his voice. 
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when you met to-day ; and I was told by 
one who knew you both that you had, at 
least implicitly, promised yourtelf to him, 
and had abandoned him to gratify your 
ambition by this marriage with one not 
worthy to unloose his shoe-latchet. Would 
to God I could believe it were otherwise I** 

Marie had hitherto listened to the words 
he had poured out like a torrent broke 
loose, with her iaee buried in her hands, 
only lifting it up to utter her words of pas- 
flicniate protest. Now she rose up and con- 
fironted him with a proud dignity. 

" Monsieur Bertrand," she said, " there is 
but one person in the world who could 
utter such a calumny, — ^the woman whose 
treachery destroyed the life of my ear- 
liest friend, whose arts — why and how 
exercised I cannot tell — helped to bring 
about this very marriage. BeKeve her if 
ycm will, but listen to me first. Mr. Carte- 
ret has never spoken one word of love to 
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me. He has beeti the kindest of Mends, 
nothing more ; and his presence here at this 
time is a snjfident proof that he never 
wished to be more. As to my motives in 
marrying Mr. Wentworth, his mother can 
best explain them, and I will send her to 
you, if you wish it I have nothing more to 
say or to do here." 

She moved towards the door as she spoke. 
M. Bertrand caught her hand and led her 
back to the light. He looked at her a mo- 
ment with his keen piercing gaze, and she re- 
turned it with one as steady and unshrinking. 

" I must believe you," he said at last, in 
a strangely softened tone ; " if there is truth 
on earth it speaks in your eyes. Forgive 
my injustice, Marie. It was your mother 
taught me to believe more easily in false- 
hood than in truth, in evil than in good. 
Her child has suffered for her sin." 

They returned to the drawing-room, 
where the rest of the party were wondering 
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uneasily at their long absence. The settle- 
ments were signed, and Marie escaped at 
last to solitude and silence, feeling that she 
had with her own hand put aside the last 
possible obstacle to the doom she dreaded 
worse than death. 

Silence and solitude I How often during 
all those weary weeks of her engagement had 
she pined for them in vain ! Carteret could 
go forth in the privilege of manhood and 
wrestle with his grief alone, under the starry 
heavens, on the solitary mountain tops, un- 
checked and unwatched by human eyes. 
He could shake from him as a loose gar- 
ment the ties and restrictions of ordinary 
life, and find, like the fabled hero of old, 
new strength in the embrace of the great 
uaother Nature. But she, the woman, had 
to fight her battle and win it, if she might, 
in the perpetual presence of watchfol eyes, 
bound hand and foot by the Lilliputian 
cords of daily routine, each one in itself the 
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slightest of threads, all together fettering 
her as in a web of steeL Hers was not the 
martyrdom accomplished by one heroic 
effort to which the sonl is braced by lofty 
faith, by the sjrmpathy of all noble minds. 
It was, as that of women generally is, a mar- 
tyrdom of small things, the perpetual pricks 
of pins and needles, with no grandeur in its 
self-sacrifice to stimulate or support endur- 
ance, no pathos to invest it with poetic 
beauty. While Carteret sought and some- 
times found peace in communing3 with all 
that is grandest and most beautiful in 
nature, she had to ' strive for it amidst pat- 
terns of silks and satins, discussions on the 
quantity and fashion of her wedding-clothes, 
the quality of laces, the merits of this or 
that set of jewels. She had tried in vain to 
restrict Mrs. Wentworth's generosity, by 
reminding her that in the quiet life she 
would lead as Archie's wife, all this finery 
would be superfluous. Mrs. Wentworth 
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always answered that she chose her son's 
wife to have a trousseau befitting her 
position ; and it was so evidently her 
pleasure to heap every rich and costly 
gift upon the daughter, to whom she owed 
her son's happiness and her own re- 
stored peace of mind, that Marie ceased at 
last making any opposition, and let herself 
be decked out for her sacrifice without fur- 
ther remonstrance. 

But all this was as nothing to the trial of 
suffering Archie's demonstrations of love. 
No self-reproach attached to her dislike to 
the pomp and circumstance of her new posi- 
tion, but not so when she shrank from^ his 
lightest caress, when his words and looks of 
passionate love seemed to sear her like hot 
iron, when the very intelligence, the nearer 
approach to manhood his passion had pro- 
duced, repelled her the more by lessening 
his strongest hold upon her affection, the 
childlike helplessness which appealed to the 
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deepest instdncts of her woman*s heart. 
When she had been sitting beside him, her 
passive hand in his, her mind wandering 
away to some thought of Henry while he 
was pouring out his love in language fiill of 
the natural poetry of a mind which had al- 
ways dwelt apart from ordinary life, how 
bitterly would she reproach herself after- 
wards for her coldness and indifference! 
Had she not promised to be his wife, — ^had 
she not pledged herself to be his, and his 
only, and yet she shrank from his love as if it 
were a poisonous thing ; and her heart, in 
spite of herself, would yearn towards that 
other one who had never asked for it, never 
wished to be more than a kind and faithM 
friend. Oh I why had that presumptuous 
dream of his love ever entered her heart ? 
What umnaidenly forwardness had made her 
interpret the expressions of his friendly sym- 
pathy for one in whose fate from childhood 
he had taken interest, into meaning a love he 
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had never felt, and which she was so un- 
worthy to inspire ? The hot flush of shame 
would rise to her brow at the thought, and 
the humiliation for love given unasked, was 
added to the bitterness of remorse for not 
giving it where it was pledged. 

There was one person at Wentworth 
Grange who read her heart as if it had been 
an open book, who followed with aching 
sympathy every phase of the conflict which 
was concealed from all others, who under- 
stood every passing expression, who felt 
every quiver of the worn and sensitive 
nerves. That person was Henry's mother. 
She had promised her son to watch over 
Marie, and her own affection for the girl she 
had long looked upon as a daughter, would 
have been sufficient inducement without the 
additional tie created by his love. To her 
Marie owed the little peace she pbtained. 
With her alone, though no word passed 
between them on the subject, could she re- 
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lax her watch over words and looks, and 
find, at least, the relief of ceasing to act a 
part. Many a welcome respite, too, Mrs. 
Carteret procured for her by wiling Archie 
into music, or such conversation as he was 
capable of, or by volunteering to replace 
Marie as secretary to Mrs. Wentworth, whose 
strength was still very slender, and who 
wore herself out with excitement about the 
trousseau, the settlements, and all other mat- 
ters connected with the marriage. 

But better far than such help as this to 
Marie were the occasional words, — spoken 
always at the moment when her mind was 
fittest to receive them,— of deep religious 
faith, of absolute trust in our Father's love, 
of his example who bore his cross before 
he was nailed to it, who lived and died to 
teach his brethren that only in self-sacrific- 
ing love lies the true redemption from sin, 
only through suffering can the souls of men 
be made perfect. And Marie, listening to 
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that dear friend's words, and gazing into 
those deep eyes whose tenderness seemed to 
reflect the divine compassion of which she 
spoke, and the noble face, stamped with the 
calm of victorious goodness, felt the peace 
they breathed sink into her torn and aching 
heart. In the silent hours of the night, the 
only time she could call her own, those 

words would come back to her like angel 

< 

messengers from the invisible Heaven, help- 
ing her soul to climb to those still heights of 
faith, where human passions, and hopes, and 
fears are hushed in the felt presence of God, 
and the soul has but one prayer left, " Teach 
me to do Thy will, for Thou art my God !" 
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